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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Next WEEK, the last week of our publishing year, we will 
finally give you something we seem to have been promising 
most of the year: our special issue devoted to Latin America. 
It’s a project that ran into many complications along the 
way, what with shifting news developments from such 
countries as Guatemala, Chile and Brazil. But we’ve finally 
got it ready, and we think you'll like it. 

We've divided this special issue into two rather natural 
sections. In the first are articles discussing problems of the 
hemisphere as a whole; in the second are reports on specific 
countries. In the first section will be articles on U.S. policy 
by Serafino Romualdi, on social and economic conditions 
by Hernan Santa Cruz, on trade unionism by Luis Alberto 
Monge, and on Communist movements by Robert J. Alex- 
ander. Getting down to countries, two will receive special 
consideration: Argentina is the subject of two articles, by 
Victor Alba and by Americo Ghioldi, and Mexico and her 
four-decade revolution are surveyed in an ambitious study 
by Charles C. Cumberland. Bolivia will be covered by Nuflo 
Chavez, Brazil by Newton Carlos, Chile by Daniel James, 
Colombia by Fernando Serpa, Guatemala by Antonio 
Mendez, and Venezuela by Romulo Betancourt. All in all, 
we hope for the kind of interest that greeted our Asian issue 
last winter. 

Along with the Latin American issue, we will publish 
our annual index. Grouped according to subjects, authors 
and books reviewed, this has proved a handy reference tool 
for libraries and service organizations. Extra copies, if 
needed, should be ordered now. 

With next week’s special material, and with our special 
section by Oscar Schnabel in this issue, a number of excel- 
lent articles have had to be delayed. But we assure you 


| the MCW 


that you wil] see them at the start of the new year. Amon 
these coming articles are “The Hydrogen Bomb and Worl 
Politics,” by Eugene Rabinowitch; “A New Phase in At. 
lantic Partnership,” by Paul R. Porter; “The Core of Con. 
servatism,” by C. E. Ayres; “Issues in the Oppenheimer 
Case,” by Robert E. Fitch; “Memories of the Webbs,” by 
C. Hartley Grattan; “The Chimera of German Unification’ 
by ‘Walter F. Hahn; “Paradoxes of the Cold War,” hy 
Lionel Gelber, and “The Choice of Comrades,” by Ignaiiy 
Silone. Plenty of reading for the winter nights ahead. 

Recent Reprints: From time to time, we like to tell yu 
about articles of ours that have been picked up elsewhere. 
Our batch this time includes publications from Formosa 
Washington Heights. (The China Post reprinted Dr. Hu 
Shih’s “How Free Is Formosa?” from our August 16 issue; 
the Washington Heights Uptown Home News picked w 
Abraham Lefkowitz’s “A Teacher Examines Juvenile De 
linquency” from our November 15 issue.) Editor Bill Bon 
was republished at two ends of the globe: Le Populaire of 
Paris front-paged his “Integration Works in Wilmington’ 
of October 11, and Thought of New Delhi featured his 
August 16 appraisal of Igor Gouzenko’s Fall of a Titan. A 
political anomaly was furnished by the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, which reprinted William Henry Chamberlin’ 
September 13 column on Finland. Comment on our articles 
included the Portland Oregonian’s editorial on Frank 
Munk’s “Are We Becoming Too Powerful to Survive?” 
(November 8), and B. M. Atkinson’s column in the Louis 
ville Times on Alton Ochsner’s “Cigarettes Cause Cancer’ 
(November 8). Finally, there is the old reliable Toky 
Shinbun, which reprinted the Reinhold Niebuhr-Irvin 
Brown debate on coexistence (October 4). 
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With President Eisenhower set to run again, direct criticism of him mounts in intensity 


56 Campaign Opens 


ByW. V. Eckardt 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
HE Boys at the National Press 
Club bar, usually referred to 
as “Washington observers,” are still 
debating whether Joe McCarthy was 
seized by a subconscious political 
death urge when he made his recent 
blast at Eisenhower, or whether he 
seriously hoped to advance his 
scheme of capturing the Republican 
party. Whatever his motives, it 
obviously did the censured Senator 
from Wisconsin no good to accuse 
the President of a “shrinking show 
of weakness” toward domestic and 
Chinese Communism. Rather than 
deepening the gash within the Presi- 
dent’s party, McCarthy’s tirade ap- 
pears to have covered it, momen- 
tarily at least, with a shock-induced 
scab. 

Virtually all of the 22 Republi- 
can Senators who only a few days 
earlier tried to save McCarthy from 
Senate censure were stunned into dis- 
sociating themselves from his latest 
hit-and-run attack. To call Dean 
Acheson and other Democrats soft 
on Communism was one thing, to 
say it about a popular Republican 
President obviously another. “Every- 
one knows Ike is not for the Com- 
munists,” mused Senator Karl Mundt 
(R..S.D.) incredulously, vainly ad- 
vising friend Joe to “simmer down 
and cool off.” So, when Republican 
National Chairman Leonard W. Hall 
set out a few days later to see what 
damage was done, he found his party 
united. Few if any Republican 
leaders with a job felt like risking 
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IKE: NO LONGER ‘OFF LIMITS’ 


the adventure of a third party. Put 
to it, they all had to uphold Ike’s 
side of the argument. (Richard 
Nixon, strangely 
silent. ) 

The fact that McCarthy’s attack 
so obviously boomeranged doesn’t 
mean, however, that his latest target 
will retain the immunity from per- 
sonal criticism he enjoyed during his 
first two years in the White House. 
1956 looms on the horizon. The 
jostling for Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
job has already begun—in both poli- 
tical parties. That inevitably means 


however, was 


open season even on a man who 
would like to be regarded as “above 
politics.” Ike is no longer “off limits.” 

It seems safe to assume that Eisen- 
hower will run again. Much as he 
may yearn for the solitude of his 
Gettysburg farm, Ike is too deeply 
involved in politics by now and too 
essential an adornment of any fore- 
seeable Republican ticket to make his 
own decision. Nor have his own 
feelings or instincts—such as those 
about McCarthy, personal interven- 
tion in the 1954 campaign, or mat- 
ters of civil liberties—been identical 


with White House decisions in the 
past. It is, however, equally safe to 
assume that the struggle for control 
of the Republican party not only will 
continue unabated but will also in- 
volve Ike personally far more than 
in the past. The thin tissue of party 
harmony which Mr. Hall saw is likely 
to burst open any minute. 

Until recently, the resentful rum- 
blings of the so-called “Taft Repub- 
licans” — the nationalist-isolationist 
wing of the GOP—lacked a popular 
issue with which to stampede the 
1956 Republican Convention. They 
flirted with McCarthyism and voted 
against censure, but primarily for 
lack of a better rallying point rather 
than because of a conviction that this 
is an affirmative policy with which 
they can crowd out the Eisenhower 
upstarts. Furthermore, Ike refuses to 
join battle on this one, though in 
terms of party support it is probably 
the Old Guard’s weakest position. The 
Bricker Amendment was a bit more 
dignified. But a complex Constitu- 
tional amendment is not a very potent 
club, either, with which to hit a very 
popular President. Now, however, 
they think they have one. And Mc- 
Carthy, who wants to lead the fight. 
quite deliberately put sharp spikes 
on it when he accused Eisenhower 
of urging “patience, tolerance and 
niceties to those who are torturing 
American uniformed men.” 

Senator William Knowland (R.- 
Calif.), of course, would never have 
put it quite that drastically. But that 
is what he had in mind when he 
called for a Congressional review— 
which meant Congressional “investi- 
gation” with all the partisan fury 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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56 CONTINUED 


American 
politics—of our foreign policy. He 
continues to call for a blockade of 
China and an end to diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviets. The rightist 
half of the GOP think they can make 
this one popular. They have long be- 
lieved that America’s destiny requires 
aggressive intervention in the Far 
East. Until recently, however, Ike 
and Dulles stole their thunder with 
“liberation” and 
tion” talk. 

Even though the country still 
seems satisfied with the President’s 
new line of urging “the courage to 
be patient,” his Republican oppo- 
nents feel— perhaps rightly — that 
people will soon begin to ask, “Patient 
for what?” To date, the new pro- 
coexistence twist to our world re- 
lations is publicly motivated almost 
solely by faith in the wisdom and 
integrity of a soldier hero who knows 
and abhors war. We are told every 
day of the week that the other side 
has by no means changed its line. If 
the newest look in our foreign policy 
is based on sounder social, economic 
and military thinking and more 
studious planning than last year’s 
model, the public, including Con- 
gress, has yet to be so advised. To 
date, our new global approach to 
survival rests mainly on the premise 
that “Papa knows best.” The boys 
who desperately want to wrest con- 
trol of the Grand Old Party from 
“Papa” can hardly be blamed for 
the temptation to try and take him 
down a peg or two. 

One meek attempt to at least re- 
duce this temptation was made when 
Ike’s Senatorial friends gave well- 
publicized “quiet” consideration to 
a move to oust Senator Knowland as 
Majority Leader. As long as Know- 
land sounds off on cold-war strategy 
from the armchair labeled “Repub- 
lican Senate Leader,” he forces the 
President to tell the world, including 
the enemy, what we will not do— 
which at times is worse than embar- 
rassing. The attempt failed. It only 
served to publicize quite audibly 
that, as one of Ike’s Senate friends 


the word conveys in 


“massive retalia- 


frankly stated, “We just don’t have 
the votes.” 

Bold use of the immense powers 
of the Presidency, directness, re- 
soluteness, consistency and, most of 
all, a clear and understood strategy. 
both in the unabating cold war 
abroad and the mounting one within 
the Republican party, would appear 
to be a more promising solution for 
the White House. 

Many people here felt that Mc- 
Carthy’s hit-and-run insult provided 
the perfect opportunity for the emer- 
gence of the “real Ike.” The. press 
conference two days later provided 
the perfect setting. More than 200 
newsmen crowded the ornate Indian 
Treaty Room across from the White 
House with bated breath. 

“The President,” as the New York 


Times’s James Reston put it the next 


morning, “had Joe McCarthy on the 
ropes, wide open. He measured him 
carefully, drew a. bead on his out- 
stretched chin, wheeled and knocked 
the new Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, Paul M. Butler, 
right out of the ring.” 

To be sure, Butler was no innocent 
bystander. Neither he nor his party 
needs a crystal ball to see a stiff 
Presidential campaign ere the earth 
twice travels ‘round the sun. Nor 
do they have to dig far into the an- 
nals to recall a smiling political hero 
stemming a Democratic election tide 
with a few airplane whistle stops and 
whole passages out of the New Deal- 
Fair Deal book about a $500-billion 
economy and Government responsi- 
bility for full employment. It won’t 
do for the Democrats to go on pro- 
testing piously, as in the last cam- 
paign, that they would support Ike 
better than his own. Sooner or later. 
any honeymoon must come to an 
end. 

Mr. Butler had not sounded off 
erratically. As he put it later, he only 
exercised his constitutional duty as 
chairman of the minority party to 
call attention to the failures of his 
leading opponent. He would never. 
he said, “vilify” the President. At 
any rate, his remarks were far from 


the reporters’ and presumably the 
readers’ minds as a stern President 
opened his press conference. 

What about McCarthy’s attack? 
“Well, now, he did not indulge jn 
personal vituperation or quarrels of 
any kind,” the unofficial transcript 
records. There followed a flow of 
mellow words on moderation. He had 
always upheld the right of Congres 
to investigate into the affairs and 
conduct of the Executive Branch. As 
for the effect of the unnamed Sena. 
tor’s personal attack on the Republi. 
can party, he suggested that the re. 
porter contact Chairman Hall. (Hall 
as we have mentioned earlier, found 
that a “united party” still did 
like Ike.) 

By chance, Senator Arthur V. Wat- 
kins (R.-Utah) had been in the 
President’s office, Ike explained, s0 
he had told him he had faced a 
tough job as chairman of the Me. 
Carthy censure committee and had 
handled it with dignity. He had made 
no comment on the justice or in- 
justice of the voting. “Unfortunately. 
the President sees fit to congratulate 
those who hold up the exposure of 
Communists,” McCarthy had said. 
Joe may be pleased to hear that it 
was all a misunderstanding and lke 
didn’t mean to, really. 

Then the President wheeled and 
punched Butler right in the nose. 
Authorizing quotation marks for this 
one, he castigated the fledgling Den- 
ocratic Chairman as “some politician 
who, looking in the glass, sees only 
reflections of doubt and fear and 
the kind of confusion that he tries 
to create.” 

Butler’s direct quote was: “It has 
become more apparent, month by 
month, that the Eisenhower Adminis 
tration and the Republican party have 
a lack of capacity to lead and unite 
the American people.” Following his 
Presidential censure, he added: “I 
only wish that President Eisenhower 
had the courage to join with moder 
ate Republicans and with Democrals 
in the Congress to square away wilh 
the Old Guard extremists in his ow! 
party.” 
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BOHN 


HE OTHER DAY, I met August 

Claessens on East Fifteenth 
Street, as I had been meeting him 
for years. And, as was our ritual, 
he stopped to tell a story. This one 
was about a Pennsylvania Dutchman. 
But, before we parted, old Gus held 
me a moment by the lapel. “Look, 
Bill,” he said, “you and I are about 
the same age. One of us will be 
dropping off pretty soon. The one 
who’s left will come poking along 
here in front of the Rand School 
building—and the other one won't 
be around. That'll be OK. It’s got to 
come. But remember, no _ tears. 
Dying is just as natural as anything 
else. Everything’s got to end some 
time.” 

Well, that was last week. Now 
old Gus Claessens is gone, and I 
shall never hear any more of his 
stories. On every side, I hear people 
saying what a good man he was, how 
witty, how kind, how active, how 
unselfish. Yes, he had all those good 
qualities and many more. But you 
cannot understand this man unless 
you understand the Socialist move- 
ment in which he served and the 
part which he and it played in 
American life. 

Socialism as it has been under- 
stood and developed in this country 
took on definite political form about 
the turn of the century. It reached 
its greatest strength and influence 
from 1912 to 1917. It was just before 
this period of its flourishing that 
August Claessens came to contribute 
to the party. He came first as an 
entertainer, a  pantomimist. He 
started by carrying the platform for 
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‘THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


August Claessens 
Really Had Fun 


street-speakers and then putting on 
comic performances to attract the 
crowds. It was only in case of an 
emergency that this man, who later 
became a brilliant teacher of public 
speaking and parliamentary law, 
finally ventured to make an address. 

I sometimes. told Gus that I 
thought of him in the character of 
the Jongleur de Notre Dame. The 
traces of his origin as humorist al- 
ways remained with him. He thought 
of himself as a popularizer. Always, 
in the midst of the most solemn dis- 
cussion, he would be the one to in- 
troduce a cheerful note, a funny 
story which would make the affair 
bearable to any unintellectuals who 
happened to be present. 

But this man was impelled by the 
very nature of his mind and heart 
to develop a deep understanding of 
the impulse toward social betterment. 
He was moved by a saintlike com- 
pulsion toward making life better 
for other people. More than once, 
he turned down the opportunity to 
earn a steady and substantial income 
in order to manage a hopeless cam- 
paign or run an impecunious office. 
He had never had more than a rudi- 
mentary education. But his efforts in 
connection with many different re- 
form movements gave him, in the 
course of his life, a liberal educa- 
tion. 

It was through his teaching of 
public speaking in the Rand School 
and among the unions that August 
Claessens became well known. His 
activities in the campaigns of Eu- 
gene V. Debs gave him connections 
all over the continent. His service 


in the Legislature at Albany from 
1917 onward opened many helpful 
activities and friendships to him 
throughout New York State. The 
range of his teaching and lecturing 
gradually expanded. By practical ob- 
servation and by association with 
leading men in the various universi- 
ties, he attained a knowledge of psy- 
chology and sociology. The last book 
he wrote was called Understanding 
the Worker. Dr. Feliks Gross, Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Brooklyn College, 
wrote of it: “It is indeed a penetrat- 
ing book, a book which could be 
written only by a man of lifetime 
experience in the labor movement, a 
‘participant observer,’ which com- 
bines experience with theory and a 
warm human feeling.” 

Anyone who wishes to understand 
the difference between socialism and 
Communism can do no better than 
study the words and deeds of this 
man. He never tried to capture an 
organization or a man. He did no 
infiltrating. He had too much love 
for human beings, too deep a re- 
spect for his fellow individuals. He 
was a genuine educator in that he 
strove to teach each man to better 
his own condition by more effective 
cooperation with his fellows. He was 
not much interested in socialist the- 
ory; all he did was embody it. 

Those who object to deriving fun 
from the dialects of our various 
racial and national groups would 
have their minds broadened by a 
course in Gus Claessens’s humor. He 
was of Swiss parentage and had a 
Protestant upbringing, but he learned 
to speak Yiddish with racy fluency 
—and how his Jewish friends did 
love it! No one could tell a Jewish 
story better than he. But he could 
do quite as well by any other sort 
—Pennsylvania Dutch, Swedish, 
Irish, Negro. His book Didn’t We 
Have Fun? (Rand School Press) is 
a precious treasury of our regional 
humor. This man who has left us was 
one of the best of Americans in the 
sense that he had the deepest appre- 
ciation of our many-flavored sort 


of life. He really had fun. 








Malan’'s Successor 





Hans Strijdom, Lion 
of South African Racism 


\\ UR BEST FRIEND in Africa 
today is Daniel Malan!” 


shouted an angry African national- 
ist to a mixed American audience. 
“Why? Because we can point to 
Malan and all he stands for and say: 
‘There it is! That’s what we are 
against!’ When, on November 30, 
over a hundred members of the Na- 
tionalist party caucus met in camera 
Raadsaal, they 
chose an even better “friend” of the 
Africans to succeed Dr. Malan. They 
elected as South Africa’s new Prime 
Minister Johannes Gerhardus Strij- 
dom (Stray-dom), a self-appointed 
“man of destiny” whose professed 
politics make his predecessor look 


in Pretoria’s old 


like a cautious conservative. 
Strijdom’s appointment was a blow 
to the “moderate” whites (including 
Malan). who had hoped that Nicho- 
laas Havenga, Minister of Finance. 
would be chosen. It also 
immediate consternation not only in 


created 


the ranks of the opposing United 
party and in English diplomatic and 
press circles, but also at points as 
far afield as the United Nations and 
as close to home as Strijdom’s own 
party. Deeply divided, yet fearful of 
a split in the face of almost univer- 
sal opposition, many Nationalists 
entertain grave doubts about what 
Strijdom may do in power. These 
elements found cold comfort in the 
words with which Strijdom’s own 





KEITH IRVINE, educated in the Gold 
Coast, Edinburgh and the Sorbonne, 
is a specialist in African affairs. 


By Keith Irvine 


newspaper, Die Transvaaler, sought 
to reassure them: “The new Prime 
Minister will not be an incarnation 
of Satan.” 

The questions which now pose 
themselves are: What kind of man 
is Hans Strijdom? What does he 
want to do? 

‘Strijdom, at 61, is a short, solidly 
built man with close-cropped_ black 
hair who habitually wears a_ neat 
dark suit. An unwavering pro-Nazi. 
even during the darkest war and 
postwar years, he is bitterly anti- 
British and anti-Semitic. It is diffi- 
cult for him to be anti-Negro per se. 
for he does not consider Negroes or 
Asians in the same category with 
other human beings. He indicts the 
British Commonwealth hecause “it 
has as one of its cornerstones equal 
rights for everyone, irrespective of 
color or smell.” Unlike Malan. who 
has always based his racist doctrine 
on supposedly theological founda- 
tions, Strijdom is a politician from 
top to toe. Fundamentally Nietzschean 
in approach, in the last resort he 
“thinks with the blood.” Only the 
fact that the blood in question is 
“pure” Boer, and that he does his 
thinking in South Africa, creates 
such differences as may exist be- 
tween himself and the German Nazis. 

Born in 1893 at Willowmore, in 
what was then the British Cape Col- 
ony, young Hans studied at Stellen- 
bosch and Pretoria Universities. It 
was at Stellenbosch (later to become 


the intellectual home of Afrikaans 
nationalism) that he first started to 
dream and speak of the day when 
South Africa would become an in. 
dependent republic with himself as 
its first president. At the age of 19, 
however, after taking degrees in arts 
and law. he became an ostrich farm. 
er. This was then a fabulous indus- 
try, and Hans seemed set to make a 
fortune. But two years later World 
War I knocked the bottom out of the 
market for ostrich feathers, so he 
joined the Civil Service. At 25, he 
became a lawyer, later settling down 
at Nylstroom to practice. He was 
chairman of the Waterburg Agricul- 
tural Association from 1923 to 1929. 
when he became a Nationalist-party 
MP. His extreme opinions, flailing 
arms and mighty platform roars 
quickly earned him the name of the 
“Lion of Waterburg.” 

In his early years, Strijdom was 
also interested in the theater (experi 
ence he has utilized in his public 
appearances); his first wife, South 
African actress Marda Vanne, quick: 
ly tired of prayer meetings and poli- 
tics and divorced him. His second 
wife, Susanna, whom he married in 
1931, is the daughter of a clergyman. 
They have two children, Estelle, 18 
years of age, and Gerhardus, 15. 
Like most South African whites. 
Strijdom is a keen sportsman and 
once was captain of the Pretoria 
rugby team. He gave up football 
and tennis when the demands of 
political life became too heavy, but 
his critics say that his whirlwind 
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platform tactics give him more exer- 
cise than a game of squash. 

Strijdom’s philosophy may be 
summed up in his slogan: “The 
white man must be baas.” His belief 
in his role as a “man of destiny” 
had much to do with his emergence 
as Nationalist-party leader in the 
Transvaal—a key position, since the 
Transvaal has more wealth and popu- 
lation than the other four South 
African provinces. Therefore, al- 
though only Minister of Lands in 
Malan’s Cabinet, Strijdom could 
afford to wait; he knew that time 
was on his side. Whether it is any 
longer may be reasonably doubted. 

Like Dr. Malan and other promi- 
nent Nationalists, Strijdom is a mem- 
ber of the secret society known as 
the “Broederbond” (band of broth- 
ers). This organization, believing in 
a mystique of racial predestination, 
has dedicated itself to creating an 
independent Nationalist republic. 
“ending” the British and the Jews 
in South Africa, and keeping the 
“natives” in their place—at the bot- 
tom. Working underground since 
1921 and using methods of secret 
infiltration where necessary, the 
Broederbond, like the South African 
blackshirts and grayshirts of another 
decade, belongs essentially to the 
past. Now that its leaders have at- 
tained power, it has little more 
raison d'étre. Without the inspiration 
of rising Nazi power in Europe, 
much of the movement’s insignia has 
been discarded: and all that remains 
is a firm belief in the “master race” 
theory, together with a favorable at- 
titude toward emigrants from post- 
Hitler Germany. This traditional link 
has made it possible for Heinkel, the 
German aircraft manufacturer, to 
begin producing aircraft and auto- 
mobiles in South Africa. 

As his right-hand man Strijdom 
will have Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd, 
a former university professor of con- 
siderable culture and a fanatical be- 
liever in apartheid. A former editor 
of Strijdom’s newspaper (which was. 
during the war, pronounced “a tool 
of the Nazis in South Africa”), Ver- 
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woerd sincerely believes that “civili- 
zation” can be perpetuated and the 
world run properly only if the white 
man remains boss, 

How will Strijdom’s rise to power 
affect South Africa? 

1. He will certainly take South 
Africa out of the British Common- 
wealth and make it an independent 
republic. Malan hesitated to do this, 
among other reasons, because he in- 
sisted that a two-thirds vote of the 
South African people was needed. 
Strijdom, who is not likely to quib- 
ble over constitutional niceties or 
pay much attention to the courts, 
insists that a simple Parliamentary 
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majority is sufficient. The creation of 
a South African republic, besides 
distressing Lord Beaverbrook, will 
end the relatively liberal approach 
of British South Africans to the race 
question—an approach which offered 
a chance, if no more, of an eventual 
peaceful outcome in South Africa. 

But every cloud has a silver lin- 
ing, however faint. A republic would 
at least end the “dual capital” system 
whereby the 
spend six months in Pretoria and 
six months in Capetown. A single 
capital would undoubtedly be estab- 
lished at Pretoria. On the other hand, 
a republic would also mean the 
“Afrikaanization” of the English- 


Government has_ to 


speaking province of Natal, unless 
it was able to carry out its threat of 
secession. In the comparatively lib- 
eral atmosphere of Cape Province. 
where the Nationalists won the local 
elections in August, “Jim Crow” 
transportation has already been intro- 
duced. Finally, the new republic’s 
constitution will probably resemble 
the one that Strijdom and his follow- 
ers drafted in 1942. Mildly authori- 
tarian in character, it provided civic 
freedoms only to a list of burghers. 
as was done in the old Transvaal 
republics. 

2. South Africa’s relations with 
the outside world are likely to de- 
teriorate. Within a matter of hours 
after the news of Strijdom’s victory. 
the rumor that South Africa was 
about to leave the UN spread around 
the New York headquarters. Whether 
the rumor was based on fact, or was 
initiated by the South African Gov- 
ernment to gain concessions as the 
price of continued cooperation, re- 
mains undetermined. In any event. 
the UN is heartily disliked in South 
African Nationalist circles, if only 
because colored people participate in 
the proceedings there. Furthermore, 
the UN has repeatedly embarrassed 
the Nationalists by pressing South 
Africa for reports on conditions in 
the former German colony of South- 
West Africa, a territory which was 
entrusted to it as a mandate. The 
Nationalist Government 
that South-West Africa is now an 
integral part of South Africa itself. 
and that therefore the UN should 
desist from interfering in its “inter- 


maintains 


nal affairs.” 


3. South Africa is likely to develop 
and assert its military power. Al- 
ready negotiating with the British 
for transfer of the Royal Navy base 
at Simonstown, South Africa has 
long laid claim to the British High 
Commission territories of Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland and Swaziland. The 
inhabitants of these territories placed 
themselves under British protection 
a number of decades ago and (should 
a referendum be taken) are most 
unlikely to choose South African 
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Nationalist jurisdiction. They are. 
however, poor territories and, hav- 
ing long provided a labor pool for 
the South African mines, are in part 
already economically dependent on 
South Africa. 

Furthermore, the South African 
Government, which already has a 
temporary air strip at Caprivi in 
these territories, is trying to 
strengthen its claim by establishing 
a permanent air base there “to 
counteract the movement south of 
Mau Mau terrorists.” In addition, 





tion in other, very different days. 
4, Insofar as South Africa will 
stand for international cooperation, 
it will be cooperation with other re- 
actionary white elements in Africa, 
such as the extremists among: the 
Kenya settlers. Attempting last Au- 
gust to win over the colonial powers 
in Africa to a policy of white domi- 
nation, Sirijdom asserted: “The 
white man who does not view with 
fear conditions throughout Asia and 
Africa is an irresponsible fool.” 


3. In his domestic policies, Strij- 


Ven ie 
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it must be remembered that Basuto- 
land is completely surrounded by 
South African territory. Britain has 
never been in a strong military posi- 
tion in this remote region of Africa, 
and is still less so today when—now 
that Suez is being evacuated—she 
finds herself separated from South 
and East Africa by a curtain of Arab 
states. If Strijdom’s South Africa 
were capable of using force or even 
the threat of force, it is doubtful 
that Britain could defend those who 
placed themselves under her protec- 


dom will aim for an authoritarian 
single-party Erastian state, with com- 
plete control of religion and educa- 
tion as well as of politics and the 
press. It seems needless to add that 
he is expected to act quickly to re- 
move Colored (mixed-blood) voters 
from the electoral rolls and to de- 
velop apartheid to the limit. These 
are simply the policies of Malan, but 
under Strijdom the pace is likely to 
be much accelerated. The only ques- 
tion which arises is just how far he 
will try to go, and just how long he 





will be able to carry out his plans 

Ranged against him are the 
Negroes, the Coloreds, the Asians 
the British, the Jews and. with the 
exception of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, all sections of  religioys 
opinion including the Roman Cath. 
lics. Even some members of his owy 
party are uneasy. A rise in this 
uneasiness to the point where j 
induces them to vote with the United 
party is perhaps the only thing 
apart from a revolution, that migh 
check Strijdom at this stage. For, 
apart from his internal _ politica 
power, Strijdom is secure in that, 
besides its other mineral wealth, 
South Africa is richly endowed with 
thousands of tons of uranium-rich 
sludge from the gold mines of the 
Rand. Now that the Congo ore is 
reputedly showing signs of wearing 
thin, these deposits form the Wes. 
ern world’s principal source of ure 
nium. With this ace in the hole. Stij 
dom remains assured of a measure 
of Western support, however grudg 
ingly given. 

After this relatively detailed con 
sideration of the South African s 
perstructure, one does well to 
remember how shaky the foundations 
remain. South African society } 
based mainly on the labor of the 
African population of 8.6 million, 
to say nothing of the 1.1 millio 
Coloreds and the 300,000 Ex 
Indians. South African police ani 
South African social workers—wh. 
like most groups in their country, 
can rarely agree on anything—are i 
least in accord on one fact: Comm 
nism is making “giant strides” i 
South Africa’s industrial areas. The 
question that will eventually ars 
is whether its converts are pt 
marily Africans or primarily Com 
munists. Whereas elsewhere i! 
Africa nationalism is the risif 
force, in South Africa Negroes 
not yet realize that there is al 
conflict between Communism at! 
African nationalism. At this stage 
all differences are submerged in tht 
common fight against “Strijdominé 
tion.” 
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Brothers’ release is latest chapter of 5-year mystery 


THE FIELD STORY 


By Paul Barton 


servers have eagerly seized upon 
every indication, however slight. that 
the old dictator’s 
turning away from his brutal meth- 
ods. Now those who claim to see a 
“new look” in the Communist world 
have further cause for rejoicing: 
Hermann and Noel Field, two Amer- 
ieans who disappeared behind the 
Iron Curtain in 1949 and were de- 
nounced in Communist show trials 
as U.S. spies, have been released 
from prison by the Polish and Hun- 
garian Governments and exonerated. 

In reality, however, the rehabilita- 
tion of the Fields merely confirms 
what has long been known. A series 
of curious revelations about Noel 
Field began immediately after the 
trial of former Hungarian Interior 
Minister Laszlo Rajk in 1949, at 
which Field was branded an Ameri- 
can agent. Writing in the Swiss 
weekly Travail on September 30, 
1949, the Socialist leader and for- 
mer Communist Jules Humbert-Droz 
declared that the alleged U.S. spy had 
actually been a member of the Com- 
munist party and had rendered great 
service to the Soviet Union. In the 
New York Times of December 1. 
1949. C. L. Sulzberger asserted that 
Field had been in contact with a 
Soviet apparatus before the war. 

On the same day, Noel Field’s 
hame was mentioned in New York 
during the second trial of Alger 
Hiss; a prosecution witness. Hede 
Massing, testified that she had known 
him as a Soviet agent in her work 
with the Communist underground 
during the 1930s. And, in the 
Pau Barton is the pseudonym of a 
Czech journalist now living in Paris. 


Se Stalin’s death. Western ob- 
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November-December issue of the 
Paris journal Confrontation Inter- 
nationale, a German ex-Communist 
reported on Field’s wartime collabo- 
ration with Communist leaders liv- 
ing in Switzerland and declared that 
he had probably worked for Soviet 
military intelligence. 

In an article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post on December 15, 1951. 
Craig Thompson suggested a link 
between Field and the still unex- 
plained death of his friend Lawrence 
Duggan, Director of the Institute 
for International Education in New 
York. On December 20, 1948, Dug- 
gan was found dead after a mysteri- 
ous fall from the window of his 
sixteenth-floor office. Several hours 
before, he had begun to tell the FBI 
the names of several Soviet agents 
with whom he had had contact. It 
is true that he had not yet men- 
tioned Field, but only his sudden 
death secured the latter against pos- 
sible disclosures. In the April 1954 
issue of the Paris magazine Preuves 
and in my book Prague a I’Heure de 
Moscou (“Prague on 
Time”), I cited these facts in sup- 
port of Craig Thompson’s thesis: 

In March 1949, Noel Field sent a 
letter to Artur London, then Deputy 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia. 
through the diplomatic pouch of the 
Czech Consulate at Ziirich; the letter, 
written in the code language em- 
ployed by members of Soviet appa- 
ratuses, referred to a murder and 
counseled caution. Immediately aft- 
erward. Noel Field requested an 
entry visa to Czechoslovakia. When 


Moscow 


it was refused, he made a second re- 
quest: and, when he was _ finally 
admitted, he applied for an exten- 
sion. These were quite clearly the 


actions of a man in desperate flight. 

As for Hermann Field, he was 
stationed in Cracow in 1939, screen- 
ing Czech refugees who sought entry 
to England. His job enabled him to 
discriminate in favor of the Com- 
munists, with a view to easing their 
life in exile and helping them set up 
espionage operations in Britain. 

In view of all this, one wonders 
why the Communist authorities fi- 
nally threw the Field brothers in 
jail. The answer seems to be that they 
were caught in the preparations for 
the satellite purge trials of the late 
Forties and early Fifties; it was 
essential to manufacture “American 
spies” to compromise the defend- 
ants, and the Fields were on hand. 

In any case, in rehabilitating the 
Fields the Communists have given 
the lie to their own past accusations 
against alleged “accomplices” of the 
two Americans. The list of those 
sentenced to death or prison for “col- 
laborating” with either Noel or 
Hermann is a long one. Here are 
some of the more important names: 

Laszlo Rajk: Tibor Szonyi, for- 
mer chief of the Cadre Commission 
of the Hungarian CP; Vilem Novy. 
former editor of the Czech Commu- 
nist organ Rude Pravo; Artur 
London; Ludvik Frejka, former eco- 
nomic adviser to the late Czech 
President Klement Gottwald; Evzen 
Loebl, former Czech Vice Minister 
of Foreign Trade: Karel Svab, for- 
mer chief of the Police Section of the 
Czech CP; former Slovak Commu- 
nist leader Ladislav Holdos. 

By comparison with these indis- 
criminate charges and accompanying 
forced confessions, the clearing of 
the Fields unquestionably represents 
a “new look.” Whether the “new 
look” betokens a new reality, how- 
ever, remains to be seen. One thing 
certain is that Noel and Hermann 
Field would not be at liberty today 
were it not for the repeated protests 
of the U.S. State Department. Only 
constant pressure, both within and 
without the boundaries of the Soviet 
Empire, can bring any real easing of 
Communist tyranny. 
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Teen-Agers Set Standard in Atlanta 


ATLANTA 
HE FOOTBALL STADIUM was flood- 
j Now with light. The game was 
down to its final quarter, and it 
looked as if Grady High School 
would defeat O’Keefe High. Andrew 
“Buddy” Sheahan kicked the de- 
cisive goal for Grady, and an O’- 
Keefe player was tackled as he was 
about to receive the ball. Then it 
happened: 

A mob of boys and girls leaped 
over the bleachers and spilled onto 
the field. In their hands they waved 
pokers, sticks, bricks, 
pipes, bottles and chairs torn from 
the aisles—one student even carried 
a railroad spike. The competing high 
schools turned into two warring 
camps. The band struck up the Star 
Spangled Banner, but it didn’t stop 
anyone; the music’s rhythm seemed 
only to increase the tempo of the 
fighting. Boys pushed their fists into 
bloody faces: girls tore at each 
other’s hair. Buddy Sheahan, Grady’s 
star, was kicked in the ribs and 
crowned with a chair. He was given 


iron lead 


oxygen by the police, who managed 
to subdue the contestants only with 
great effort. 

This is not the first time that an 
Atlanta high-school game has ended 
in a hospital or police station. Usual- 
ly, the winning team’s supporters 
pile into cars and form a caravan 
that races through the streets, toot- 
ing, screaming, rousing sleepers in 
nearby homes, startling women and 
pushing other motorists off the road. 

Atlanta’s School Superintendent. 
Miss Ira Jarrell, ordered a “full- 
scale” investigation of the mélée, She 
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By Joseph R. Fiszman 


wanted a detailed report of what had 
occurred with a view to initiating 
disciplinary action against the guilty 
individuals.. But is this enough? Will 
it help if one or two students are 
expelled, or if parents are summoned 
to the principal’s office for a few 
stern words? 

Atlanta 
emotions rise during the football 


is a football town, and 


season just as they rise in Brooklyn 
every summer. But rivalry here is 
often transformed into hatred. When 
Georgia Tech recently played in 
Florida, its cheering squad screamed 
during intermission: “Who do we 
hate? We hate Georgia!”—meaning, 
of course, the University of Georgia 
eleven, Tech’s traditional rival, al- 
though the two teams were not com- 
peting at the moment. And the high 
schools have been drawn into this 
psychosis. Sports in the local high 
schools are no longer an addition to 
the normal curriculum; they have 
become The Thing. 

In Georgia, 18-year-olds can vote 
and 15-year-olds can drive cars. 
Social pages in the newspapers give 
high-school kids the treatment which 
until recently was reserved exclusive- 
ly for the smart suburban set. More 
and more space is being devoted to 
their momentary fads, 
bleaching a forelock, wearing shabby 
dungarees and belonging to Liberace 
and Eddie Fisher fan clubs. News- 
paper reporters hold street-corner in- 
terviews to get their opinions on 
love, petting, segregation and the A- 
bomb. Occasionally their replies are 
to the point, but more often they are 
childish and immature. Childish and 


such as 





immature, too, are the girls elected 
queens of this or that, or nominated 
as “Georgia peaches”—14- and 1). 
year-olds who look rather awkward 
in their décolleté evening gowns. 
Sometimes, students 
radio or television forums, or at state 
youth assemblies sponsored by the 
YMCA, and express opinions which 
show more sense than some of their 
elders. But these are very few; the 
great majority are a nuisance. In 


appear on 


the movie houses, their laughter and 
disorderly behavior destroys _ the 
picture’s mood; at the opera, the) 
gulp Coca-Cola and applaud an 
name star whenever they think he 
has finished his aria. The school 
have taught them how to play foot- 
ball, how to drive a car and how to 
show good manners while dating, 
but they lack culture. Very few of 
them have ever heard a full opera 
or read a good book on their own 
initiative. 

Recently, I witnessed a grand bal 
at one of the high schools. The boys 
appeared in flannel suits and white 
buckskin shoes, which until recentl) 
were the college student’s trademark. 
Their movements were awkward ant 
unnatural. But the girls were evel 
more pathetic: Small, thin and child: 
ish, they wore off-the-shoulder eve 
ning gowns and beauty-parlor curled 
locks. They moved stiffly on theit 
high heels, careful not to wrinkle 
the gowns or disturb the coiffures 

Such adolescents can be sel 
everywhere. Here, however, they a 
becoming the center of attractio, 
and their values and interests are @ 
sort of general yardstick. 
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Democratic Parley Stresses Party Unity 


NEW ORLEANS 

EMOCRATIC LEADERS, with vic- 
D tory slogans on their lips and 
party peace in their hearts, came to 
this city during the first week-end in 
December. The occasion was a vic- 
tory dinner and meeting of the Dem- 
ocratic Committee. Two 
facts became quite clear as the Com- 


National 


mitteemen and other party brass set- 
led down to work: 

First of all, everyone—with the 
Republican party split over Mc- 
Carthy and foreign policy still fresh 
in their minds—was determined that 
nothing and no one would spoil the 
present Democratic party unity. One 
group, headed by Sam Rayburn of 
Texas, wanted to put off the election 
of a National Committee Chairman 
in order to avoid even the slightest 
hint of a fight. As events developed, 
he need not have worried. Paul But- 
lr of Indiana won handily, and 
apparently his victory did not cause 
any ill feelings. 

The unity program included a 
move to button down a friendly rela- 
tionship with the South. The loyalty- 
oath issue, for all practical purposes, 
was eliminated. This action was not 
such a bitter pill for its original au- 
thors, because they were dealing with 
Southern Democrats who had proved 
their allegiance in the 1952 cam- 
paign. The Eisenhower Democrats 
and the Dixiecrats were absent from 
the meeting. 

Another significant result of the 
meeting was the Democrats’ declara- 
tion that they were ready to take the 
initiative in a two-year battle for 
the White House now that they had 
won Congress. There was no an- 
tounced blueprint for this action, but 
it was clearly uppermost in every- 
one’s mind. Party morale was obvi- 
ously high, and the speeches, high- 
lighted by Adlai Stevenson’s address, 
all indicated that the Democrats 
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By John Carmichael 


were ready to “take on” the Republi- 
cans on the issues. 

Although party unity was the 
watchword, there was some in-fight- 
ing as the Committee chose Butler 
for the Chairmanship. He was the 
candidate of the Stevenson faction, 
but Adlai 


candidate picked by the Committee 


announced that any 


was satisfactory to him. Michael 
DiSalle was supported by the 
Truman faction, although, like Ste- 


venson, Truman took no public part 


in the hassle. The big-city group 
pushed James Finnegan of Philadel- 
phia, and he wound up with only a 
couple of votes less than DiSalle, 


ADLAI STEVENSON 


who unofficially polled about 18 votes. 
Butler amassed 70 votes in the unofli- 
cial voting, out of a total of 105. 
The South, trying to play shrewd- 
ly, advanced Louisiana Congressman 
Hale Boggs as its candidate, al- 
though not seriously. It locked over 
the field, was courted by all and, 
not unexpectedly, swung behind the 
Indiana Committeeman. In fact, 
nominated Butler. Retiring 
Chairman Steve Mitchell was the 


popular man of the hour. It must 


Boggs 


have seemed somewhat strange to 
him, with all the abuse he has taken, 
to suddenly hear praise from all 
sides. 

Adlai Stevenson, chief speaker at 


PAUL BUTLER 


the fund-raising dinner which wound 
up the festivities, threw a momen- 
tary scare into a few of the more 
nervous Democrats by announcing 
after his television address that his 
party activity would be curtailed in 
the next two years. Some people 
thought this meant that he would 
not run in 1956, but it soon became 
clear that he was merely announcing 
that he would have to devote more 
of his time to personal matters. Ste- 
venson, incidentally, put his finger 
on the Republicans’ weakest spot by 
predicting that President Eisenhower 
“will find us easy to get along with” 
if he can “conclude a non-aggression 





SAM RAYBURN 


pact” with Senator Knowland and 
“find some means of peaceful co- 
existence” with a large segment of 
his party. 

After the session ended. some lib- 
eral Southerners observed that the 
complete collapse of the loyalty oath 
probably had deprived them of some 
pressure that they could have used 
against party insurgents. Governor 
Allan Shivers of Texas. 
Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana and 
Governor James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina are almost certain to claim 
credit for the victory on this issue. 
The general feeling, however. seemed 
to be one of satisfaction with deci- 


Governor 


sions made at the meeting. 








THE STORY BEHIND 





RED CHINA'S 
DOPE PEDDLERS 


By Irwin Ross 


HE Case of the Camphorwood 
Chests broke in an odd way. On 
December 17, 1953, Ernest Gentry, 
head of the San Francisco office of 
the Bureau of Narcotics. received an 
anonymous phone call from a man 
who spoke with a Chinese accent. If 
Mr. Gentry would go to a certain 
address, he would find two very in- 
teresting camphorwood clothes chests 
which had just arrived from Hong 
Kong. Before the day was out, Gen- 
try had taken possession of the 
chests, together with two pounds of 
heroin ingeniously imbedded in the 
wood, and two Chinese seamen who 
had transported the contraband. 
One of them, Wing Dee Joe, was 
head cook of the SS President Cleve- 
land and a _ highly 
smuggler. On previous trips from 
Hong Kong, he had brought in 16 
pounds of heroin, worth at least 
$1,060.000 on the retail market. 
Gentry is still puzzled as to who 
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his helper was. There is no mystery, 
however, about the origin of the 
heroin. For it was light tan in color, 
rough in texture, and almost pure. 
To the experienced eye of the Bureau 
of Narcotics, this meant one thing— 
it had come from Red China. 





IRWIN Ross, author of Strategy for 
Liberals, has written for Reader’s Di- 
gest. the New Yorker, Commentary, 
Harper’s and other leading magazines. 
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Since their rise to power. the Chi- 
nese Communists have been engaged 
in the massive and profitable export 
of narcotics to Southeast Asia, Japan 
and the United States. For the free 
world, the situation is alarming. Be- 
fore the war. the worldwide drug 
traffic was declining. Now it is boom- 
ing—largely due to the efforts of 
the Chinese Communist Government. 

With its foreign trade at a low ebb, 
the regime desperately needs hard 
currency—to buy imports and _ to 
finance Communist activities through- 
out Asia. Moreover, under its 1950 
agreement with Soviet Russia. Red 
China must pay for part of its Soviet 
war supplies in gold or U.S. dollars, 
so it has turned to dope peddling to 
get the cash. And the Communists 
are not averse to softening up the 
enemy by spreading addiction. “We 
are not dealing with a petty adver- 
sary, says U.S. Commissioner of 
Narcotics Harry J. Anslinger, “but 
rather with a formidable and far- 
reaching plot to gain foreign ex- 
change and . . . demoralize the peo- 
ple of the free world.” 

Facts support these words. Before 
World War II, the Chinese National- 
ists had achieved a measure of suc- 
cess in curbing the opium trade. 
The death penalty for narcotics traf- 
fickers was enacted. By 1939, Chinese 
opium production was down to 1,200 
tons a year. Today, it stands at an 


estimated 6,000 tons, of which 2,000 
is exported, either as smoking opium, 
as heroin or as morphine. Thos 
2,000 tons are more than double all 
other illicit narcotics production jn 
the world. 

In his report to the UN Commis. 
sion on Narcotic Drugs, Anslinger 
has provided abundant proof that 
this flood of dope comes from Red 
China. Much of the heroin seized in 
the Far East during the last five 
years bore Chinese addresses or 
brand names—such as the well. 
known Red Lion and Lions Globe 
brands. Moreover, this heroin had 
rough granular texture, a tan color. 
and a purity content as high as % 
or 95 per cent. Thus, when heroin of 
similar characteristics—minus _ the 
labeling—has shown up in the Far 
East or the United States, it has been 
easy to identify its origin. Heroin 
coming from Europe is white, smooth 
in texture and of a low purity—gen- 
erally 10 or 15 per cent. Mexican 
heroin is around 35 per cent pure. 

There is one other way to trace 
the origin of narcotics—from the 
statements of captured traffickers. 
These confessions have led the Japa- 
nese, Thai, Burmese and Malayan 
Governments to report to the United 
Nations that Red China 
source of vast quantities of drugs 


was the 


entering their countries. 

During the last war, however, tral- 
fickers in Japan have become to 
frightened to talk. For the Commu- 
nist ringleaders have begun to take 
fierce vengeance on those who do: a 
simple matter of cutting off an ear 
or two. “This method proved effec: 
tive,” Commissioner Anslinger noted 
drily in one of his reports. 

From underground 
China and American agents in the 
Far East, Anslinger has collected a 
mass of data on the methods and or- 
ganizations of the China drug trade. 
The Communists’ interest in opium 
goes back to the late 1930s, when 
they were only a guerrilla army con- 
trolling sections of the northwest 
hinterland. In Shensi Province, vast 
quantities of heroin were manufac- 
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Introduction by the Editors 


— PRODUCTIVITY is an agile goose 
that has laid many golden eggs for the 
United States. After the low depths of the 
Great Depression, it helped us win a world 
war without depriving our population of 
consumer necessities. Then it helped us in 
stimulating European and Asian recovery 
and in fighting the Korean War — while our 
own living standards kept rising to all-time 
peaks. How far can the golden goose go? 

As far as we dream, according to many 
economists and labor leaders. Not only the 
Conference on Economic Progress and the 
National Planning Association, but such 
opinion leaders as the CIO’s Walter Reuther 
have declared that we can expand produc- 
tion almost indefinitely ; because production 
creates jobs, it also creates consumers who 
will buy the national product. The over-all 
U.S. experience since 1940 would seem to 
bear out this view. 

But how do we absorb the rapid flow of 
labor-saving devices (such as automatic 
factories), and how can we maintain our 
economy when we do not have — as we have 
had since 1940 — huge expenditures for 
defense? These are the basic questions that 
Oscar Schnabel considers in this paper, and 
they lead him to radically different conclu- 
sions. He says that productivity is gradually 
outracing demand in many sectors of our 
economy, and that this situation can vari- 
ously lead to inflation or serious unemploy- 
ment. To avoid these pitfalls, to compensate 
productivity and stimulate demand, he 
recommends cutting working hours — giving 

,us more time to consume. His observations 
are in line with those of many economic 


authorities ; only recently, Fortune magazine 
appealed strongly to businessmen to con- 
sider a four-day week of nine hours as a 
means of cutting unemployment and boost- 
ing consumption. 

Oscar Schnabel has been acquainted with 
almost all phases of economic life in Europe 
and the United States. A faculty member of 
the Vienna Academy of Commerce, he 
organized the Austrian Grain War Office in 
1915. After the end of World War I, he 
served as the Austrian Republic’s delegate 
to The Hague on matters pertaining to food. 
From 1920 to 1924, he was founder and 
Managing Director of the Reconstruction 
Bank for Austria, which later became the 
Netherlands Bank for Foreign Trade. Con- 
vinced of the inevitability of a financial 
crisis, he managed to liquidate all this bank’s 
holdings before the crash. In 1931, he 
helped solve the Kreditanstalt crisis, and for 
nine years afterward ran its Dutch affiliate, 
the Amstelbank. In the United States since 
1940, he has traveled in some 40 states, and 
served as an expert consultant to the War 
Department in the closing years of World 
War II. In 1945, he wrote a memorandum 
on the economic reconstruction of Europe 
which previewed the Marshali Plan. 

Tue New Leaber intends that this paper, 
which is sponsored by the People’s Educa- 
tional Camp Society, Inc., be the basis of a 
broad discussion of the problems of the 
American economy in its transition to the 
atomic age. In forthcoming issues, we hope 
to publish comment on Mr. Schnabel’s 
analysis by prominent economists, business- 
men and labor leaders, 
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AST SUMMER, two highly provocative economic 
a studies were issued, one by the National Planning 
Association called “Opportunities for Economic Expan- 
sion,” the other by a new group, the Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress, called “Toward Full Employment and 
Full Production.” Both studies are based on the belief 
that the American economy can be kept strong only if 
Government (Federal, state and local), business, and con- 
sumers (domestic and foreign) purchase whatever an 
ever-increasing national production produces on a full- 
employment level. 

Despite differences in detail between the two studies, 
their general recommendations follow the same line. By 
every conceivable means, accumulated Government, busi- 
ness and consumer buying must be driven up to the level 
of the ever-increasing theoretical maximum of our Gross 
National Product. The NPA emphasizes increased de- 
fense buying (especially for civilian defense), but says 
that, if and when international tension recedes, defense 
spending could be replaced by consumer and business 
buying out of tax reduction. The CEP accents increased 
Social Security and increasing Government spending, 
asking that every dollar saved on defense be invested in 
hospitals, schools, roads and other civilian needs. Both 
studies demand wage increases proportional to increased 
productivity; the CEP demands also a relative increase 
in farm income as compared to that of the urban popula- 
tion. 

Both studies are sound in maintaining that our ever- 
increasing productivity, if not dealt with efficiently, is 
bound to create serious economic and social problems. 
But it seems questionable whether the answer to these 
problems can be found exclusively in ever-increasing 
consumption. This article will suggest that we restrain 
the use of our increasing productivity—primarily through 
a reduction of working hours—if and when its products 
exceed the needs of our defense and of our ever-increas- 
ing population at rising living standards. 

This study deals primarily with the figures and charts 
of the CEP study, taking into account also the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report’s staff study, “Potential 
Economic Growth of the United States During the Next 
Decade.” The projections of the Joint Committee indi- 
cate the possibility of a Gross National Product of $535 
billion in 1965, remarkably similar to the CEP predic- 
tion of a Gross National Product of $500 billion in 1960. 
What is unusual about this similarity is that the two 
studies differ tremendously in evaluating major compo- 
nents of our Gross National Product. The CEP’s evalua- 
tion of possible farm income is approximately 100 per 
cent higher, of home construction 50 per cent higher, 
and of net export surplus 150 per cent higher than that 
of the Joint Committee. 

Considering the fact that all three studies are the work 
of outstanding economists and are backed by prominent 
leaders of business and labor, one is inclined to quote 
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STEEL: CANNOT EMPLOY ITS FULL CAPACITY 


from the Joint Committee’s study this sentence: “Esti- 
mating demand for any future period is probably the 
most hazardous part of an economist’s job.” There can 
be no doubt that, with our human and material re- 
sources and our ever-increasing productivity, we can 
achieve fantastic increases in production; the question 
is to what extent the nation’s demand can absorb the 
potential maximum of our Gross National Product. 


The Farm Problem 


ET US CONSIDER first the CEP’s demand to expand 
| Sreivectoine share of the national income while 
absorbing surpluses. To achieve full national production 
at full employment, says the CEP, annual farm income 
should rise from $27 billion (in the first quarter of 
1953) to $42 billion in 1960. 

What are the possibilities for raising farm income? 
They are (1) increasing domestic consumption, (2) in- 
creasing exports, (3) increasing prices, and (4) increas- 
ing Government-financed surpluses. The last possibility 
seems ruled out; the CEP speaks of absorbing, not accu- 
mulating surpluses. So our farmers would have to dis- 
pose of their products by vastly increased sales at higher 
prices at home, and by increased exports. 

Let us examine the situation with regard to only a few 
key farm products: wheat, corn, meat and cotton. We 
may assume that the overwhelming majority, though not 
all, of the American people consume about as much 
bread, flour and milk as they desire; a slightly smaller 
part of the population consumes as much meat as it 
wants. Significant increases in consumption of these 
commodities can only be expected in the lowest income 
groups (if their real income is raised) and out of the 
growth of our population. But: If the low-income groups 
could consume more meat and milk, they would consume 
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Annual per capita consumption 

Calories Cereals Potatoes Meat Vilk 
Country per day Kg. Kg. Kg. Kg. 
ee ee 3,160 75 46 76 253 
United Kingdom .......... 2,990 99 106 47 206 
West Germany ............ 3,070 99 181 38 160 
Sy  Sysne ee Mee koe is 2,480 153 38 16 90 

Changes in U. S. Nutrition 

od a ares sapere 3,150 90 64 64 204 
RN os is ous ig, oe 8 ote bee 3,140 a4 50 74 238 
Se So pe ear 3,160 75 46 76 253 








less potatoes, bread and flour. The above tables, taken 
from the United Nations Statistical Year Book for 1953, 
illustrate the relation between foods. 

These tables show primarily that the possibility of 
increasing our per capita food consumption is a slight 
one. They also show that our present wheat production 
far surpasses the needs of our people. The same applies 
to corn production, which has grown by approximately 
33 per cent since 1940 and now amounts to about 60 
per cent of the free world’s production. 

Now take a look at livestock. Since 1939, our cattle 
have increased from 66 million head to 88 million, a 
33-per-cent rise. The number of hogs has increased dur- 
ing the same period from 50 million head to 63 million, 
a 27-per-cent rise. But per capita meat consumption has 
increased by only 19 per cent and milk consumption by 
only 24 per cent. With livestock as with cereals, produc- 
tion has far outstripped consumption. Lower prices. 
rather than price increases on top of rises in urban 
wages, would seem more likely to bring about an equi- 
librium between food production and consumption. 

Exports of wheat and corn on a commercial basis have 
little chance to increase. Food production in Western 
Europe has made great progress. In the European mar- 
ket, especially in Britain, we must meet the competition 
of other wheat-producing countries (primarily Canada). 
not to speak of the difficulties which our protective tariff 
creates for the acquisition of dollars needed to pay for 
imported American farm products. 

Cotton is another sad case. Our Government-restricted 
cotton crop this year is estimated at 12.5 million bales, 
as compared with 16 million last year. (Home consump- 
tion in 1952-53 was 9 million bales.) Our carry-over 
from previous years is 9.6 million bales. The cotton con- 
sumption of all cotton-buying countries outside the 
Soviet orbit was about 8.7 million bales. Our carry-over 
alone is larger than the annual consumption of all free 
cotton-buying countries. Furthermore, we face competi- 
tion from Egypt, Brazil, Mexico and other cotton- 
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producers whose combined potential export surplus sur- 
passes our own. In the years since 1938, our domestic 
cotton consumption increased by less than 35 per cent. 
Obviously, there is little chance of increasing cotton pro- 
duction unless we want to accumulate further Govern- 
ment-financed surpluses. Finally, there is not the slightest 
indication that the competition of synthetic fibers will 
be eased. 

Prospects are slim, therefore, for any major increase 
in agricultural exports, either commercial or Government. 
financed; nor can our domestic consumption of agricul- 
tural products rise much more than in proportion to the 
increase of our population. We can and should better the 
nutrition of the lower-income groups by partly replacing 
cheap starches by more meat, poultry, vegetables, milk 
and fruit; but such improvement of farm income is a 
long way from the CEP’s great expectations. The Joint 
Committee’s projection of farm income at $23 billion 
—in other words, less than now—is far more realistic. 


Housing 


HE CEP demands 1.7 million new homes in 1959, 
A ewe 2 million new homes a year until 1960. This is 
about twice the number of homes a year built during 
the present housing boom. Because of the lower birth- 
rates of the Depression years, however, in the next years 
we must expect a decrease rather than an increase in 
marriages. This reduction in new household formation 
may be compensated by slum clearance, by houses for 
married couples who previously lacked households, and 
by new, larger homes for growing families. But it seems 
unreasonable to expect the construction of 2 million 
new homes a year. 
The Joint Committee projection of 1.4 million homes 
a year constructed in 1965 seems far more realistic, bu! 
the Joint Committee compensates its lower expectation of 
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home construction by a higher projection of future busi- 
ness investment. By 1965, this should amount to $60 
billion a year and, together with inventory increases. 


should absorb approximately an eighth of our Gross - 


National Product or more than a seventh of its non- 
Government sector. The Joint Committee makes this 
projection with such serious qualifications that one may 
doubt the probability of its achievement. 


Government Spending 


HE CEP projects Government spending at $90 bil- 

lion in 1960, the Joint Committee at $97 billion in 
1965. The Joint Committee considers such spending pos- 
sible at a 15-to-20-per-cent reduction in taxes if the 
national economy is balanced at the figure of $535 bil- 
lion. It expects an increase in civilian Government 
employes from 5.9 million to 7.5 million, thus nearly 
compensating its projected decrease in farm labor from 
6.7 million to 5.5 million. Government wages and non- 
military purchases (exclusive of construction) should 
rise from $23.1 billion to $40 billion. The cost of our 
military establishment is set at $40 billion. Expenditures 
for construction are expected to rise from $10.1 billion 
to $17 billion. 

Thus, Government spending is slated to occupy a 
fifth of the Gross National Product. But nothing is said 
about what should replace Government spending if an 
improved international situation brings a reduction in 
armaments, and when the backlog in public construction 
is worked off. Presumably, new devices for socialized 
consumption will have to be found to keep our private- 
enterprise economy out of trouble. 


Manufacturing 


B' FAR the most important item in the projected 
expansion of the national economy is a tremendous 
increase in the production and civilian consumption of 
manufactured goods and services. The CEP calculates an 
increase in personal consumption (home construction 
excluded) from $227.7 billion to $330 billion in 1960. 
The Joint Committee projects an increase to $357 bil- 
lion in 1965. Its more detailed findings indicate a 19-per- 
cent increase in consumption as a result of population 
increase. Thus, according to its calculations there would 
have to be an increase of $82.2 billion (from $274.8 to 
$357 billion) out of increased income and reduced sav- 
ings. We will deal with the fiscal aspects of this later. 
Here, let us discuss only the physical possibilities for 
increased production and consumption on this scale. 
For important sectors of our economy, a decrease in 
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production and consumption is probable. While easy 
money can help overcome marginal problems of an 
industry, it cannot affect structural ones. Coai mining, 
for example, is already suffering from the competition 
of hydraulic power and oil. It will suffer more if and 
when atomic energy becomes an economic fuel. (Accord- 
ing to Consolidated Edison, one pound of uranium sup- 
plies the same amount of power as 1,500 tons of coal.) 

Our shipyards, no matter what their subsidies, cannot 
increase their production anywhere near the averages 
given by the studies. Even protective tariffs will be of 
little help to our shipping industry in its competition with 
foreign shipping and the latter’s lower-paid crews. 

The more we build new roads, motor vehicles and air- 
planes, the less we will use our railroads. Their reduced 
investments and payrolls will reduce the gains made in 
developing other means of transportation. Obviously, 
increased use of hydraulic power and the introduction 
of atomic power will reduce transportation by coal and 
oil. It is more than questionable, therefore, that our 
transportation industry could live up to the projected 
average increase in production and consumption. 

We have already shown that food consumption can- 
not be increased much beyond the increase in our popu- 
lation. Better nutrition might help increase the produc- 
tion of processed foods, but here, too, it seems rather 
optimistic to expect a rise anywhere near the pro- 
jected average. ‘ 

Therefore, most of the increase in the Gross National 
Product and in consumption would have to be supplied 
by better clothing and by increased use of durable con- 
sumer goods and services. The crisis in the textile in- 
dustry, in the midst of our recent boom, would indicate 
that growing incomes alone do not suffice to keep it at 
full production. Even wage reductions did not solve that 
particular problem. 

In other words, durable consumer goods and services 
would have to account for most of the increased per- 
sonal consumption needed to achieve the CEP’s aims. 
While there are biological limits to food consumption 
and reasonable limits to clothing and housing needs, 
there is no calculable limit to the possible expansion of 
durable consumer goods generally. Who could have ex- 
pected half a century ago that there would be 40 million 
automobiles on American roads? Who could have ex- 
pected at the start of the last war that there would be 
30 million television sets in American homes? Who dares 
to prophesy what new inventions will bring new com- 
fort and enjoyment? 

Nevertheless, experience has been that every novelty 
in the field of comfort and enjoyment tends to make other 
goods (and the industries around them) obsolescent. 
Horse-breeding and carriage-building gave way to auto- 
mobile production; television limits radio production 
and cuts attendance at movie theaters; household gadg- 
ets reduce the need for domestic help. 
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We may still hope that air-conditioners, dish-washers 
and other such gadgets will spread and thus create many 
new jobs. On the other hand, furniture production will, 
to a large degree, depend on future housing construc- 
tion; if home construction does not reach the exaggerated 
expectations of the CEP, its estimate of furniture produc- 
tion will suffer accordingly. Increased automobile pro- 
duction depends not only on higher incomes but on the 
solution of ever-worsening parking and traffic problems 
in all too many metropolitan areas. By ever-intensified 
publicity and high-pressure salesmanship, we may 
induce our population to replace cars and gadgets in 
good condition by improved new models. But can we be 
sure that the average American family in 1965 will (after 
paying for rent, food, clothing and medical care) spend 
$1,300 more of its annual income than it does now on 
education, vacations, cars and gadgets? 

It would seem obvious that the increased individual 
productivity, which drives up the potential Gross Na- 
tional Product at.a full-employment level, does not neces- 
sarily provide new jobs to replace those being lost by 
the same increase in productivity. High-pressure expan- 
sion of our national production above the needs of a 
sound natural growth of national-consumption capacity 
seems an unachievable aim. 


Inflation? 


LL THREE STUDIES deny that their suggestions are 
A inflationary in character, but the fact that they are 
is easy to see from the statements of the CEP. 

We have a commercially unsellable farm surplus. To 
increase farm income, we must either increase unwanted 
surpluses further or else raise prices. Both means are 
inflationary. Farm produce taken over by the Govern- 
ment would have to be destroyed or given away. (Large- 
scale sale against payment, even in foreign exchange, is 
practically impossible; whatever we can do along these 
lines is bound to create problems which are dealt with 
below.) If agricultural surpluses are not to be financed 
out of taxes (which would mean reducing consumer 
buying power), they must create an inflationary budget 
deficit. The theory that an increase in the public debt is 
not inflationary if the ratio between the public debt and 
the Gross National Product remains unchanged can be 
defended only if our total national product, minus the 
legitimate military and civilian needs of our Govern- 
ment, is disposed of by the normal processes of our free- 
enterprise system. If we produce unsellable and, there- 
fore, economically worthless goods, then we must deduct 
their unrealizable production value, like unsold _pro- 
ducers’ inventories, from our Gross National Product. 
Needless to say, higher prices for farm products would 
also start an inflationary spiral; higher living costs 
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would lead to higher wages and thus to a further de. 
crease in the dollar’s purchasing power. 

Government spending can be financed out of taxes, 
thus switching purchasing power from private consum- 
ers to the Government, or else by the creation of deficits, 
which are inflationary. The inflationary influence of 
budget deficits, of course, can be compensated by other- 
wise deflationary trends in our economy and therefore 
must be accepted as a minor evil compared with the 
hardships of economic depression. But there is a great 
difference between increased Government spending in 
times of reduced private spending and in times of steady 
progress in our economy. In the latter case, it is bound 
to be inflationary. It would be a fateful mistake to make 
a steady increase in Government buying a pre-condition 
of our national welfare. 

Most inflationary is the demand that wages increase 
proportionally to increased productivity, on top of which 
the CEP suggests that wage increases can also meet the 
need to expand consumption, i.e., wage increases above 
the rate of increased productivity. The CEP suggestion 
boils down to higher prices, higher living costs and a 
lower purchasing power of the dollar—an increase in 
national consumption expressed in dollars, but a de- 
crease expressed in real value. ° 

Even wage increases proportional to the rise in pro- 
ductivity, as suggested by the NPA, are bound to be 
inflationary. That is because wages in industries and serv- 
ices without increased productivity would also go up, 
thus enforcing higher prices, and so on. 

The CEP does not speak of wage raises proportional 
to the average increase in productivity, but simply of 
raises as a result of increased productivity. If this means 
that the advantages of increased productivity in any 
industry should be fully absorbed by its wage earners 
(and perhaps its owners), that should not lead to price 
increases. But this would be reasonable only if the in- 
creased production due to higher productivity were 
fully absorbed by consumption. Under such a policy, 
however, prices would remain the same, and there would 
be no direct incentive for increased consumption. As 
shown above, there are sectors of our production which 
have very limited possibliities for increased sales. Such 
industries are bound to look for new labor-saving devices 
to keep going. For them, price reduction, rather than 
increased wages or profits, must be the primary consid- 
eration. Wherever the increase in production and con- 
sumption trails behind the increase in productivity, the 
labor force is bound to be reduced, to the detriment of 
the national economy. We will either have to find new 
jobs for the labor released by increased productivity or 
bear increased costs of Social Security. In view of the 
broader problem of coping with our ever-increasing pro- 
ductivity without inflation, the answer would seem to be 
not only wage increases but also the reduction of work- 
ing hours and of prices. 
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International Policy 


LL THREE STUDIES generally favor liberalizing our 
foreign economic policy. But, while the NPA does 
not explore the matter very deeply, an attempt to follow 
the CEP’s suggestions would be dynamite to our foreign 
relations. To achieve full absorption of our Gross Na- 








tional Product on a full-employment level, it recom- 
mends that our foreign investments reach $5 billion a 
year by 1960. (The Joint Committee speaks of only $2 
billion. ) 

Obviously, large-scale foreign investment by the 
United States is badly needed by our friends abroad. 
But their primary need is for financial credit and port- 
folio investment, to help them finance expansion of their 
production (especially home construction) so that they 
can raise their living standards and better their social 
conditions. Just as, in the nineteenth century, European 
finance helped build our economy by investing in Ameri- 
can securities and mortgages, today we, as the leading 
financial power, should reciprocate by helping Europe 
accelerate her economic and social progress, so seriously 
interrupted by two world wars. And just as Europe once 
financed economic development in South America, Asia 
and Africa, we must now do the same—without colonial- 
ism. Europe used most of her investments abroad to 
finance development projects executed by local labor; 
only a minor part was used for financing the exports of 
home-made goods. We can only strengthen our relations 
with the outside world by doing likewise. In other words, 
instead of investing all our savings at home to reach an 
inflated Gross National Product, we should use part of 
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our financial strength to help other nations narrow the 
gap between their living standards and ours. 

Obviously, foreign investments, if they are not to be 
abandoned, must be amortized and must yield a fair 
return. While England was at the peak of its political 
and financial power, it had a passive trade balance; its 
trade deficit was financed by the proceeds from overseas 
investment. 

For some time to come, a considerable part of our 
foreign investment would have to be used to finance 
American exports. But we should immediately make an- 
other type of investment by allocating financial credits 
abroad to pave the way for convertibility of currency 
with our most important friends. Financing of our export 
surplus would gradually have to decline until the time 
our economy was so organized as to permit us to have a 
passive trade balance. Otherwise, we could never collect 
the proceeds of our foreign investments. 

It seems illogical that the richest country in the world 
should labor on a high wage level to provide poor coun- 
tries with goods at high prices that they can procure at 
prices more in accordance with their lower living stand- 
ards. Are we to reverse indefinitely the logical relation 
between rich and poor? It is absurd to expect that we 
can only keep our economy out of trouble if we have an 
active trade balance of $5 billion a year; that means that 
we would have to work three days a year longer to meet 
the aims of the CEP. It is amusing to reflect that three 
days less work a year in America would suffice to estab- 
lish an equilibrium in our foreign economic relations. 

But, even if the CEP forgot about the 1-per-cent for- 
eign contribution to consumption of our production, pur- 
suance of its aim of a Gross National Product of $500 
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billion would be disastrous for our world position. If 
we should insist on a hot-house growth for our economy, 
we must keep our hot-house (heated by reduced savings 
and increased consumer credit) closed. As there is no line 
whatsoever in our economy in which wages are not con- 
siderably higher than those of our wealthiest allies, we 
would have to protect every single American producer 
against foreign competition either by prohibitive tariffs 
or by sharp import restrictions. To meet foreign compe- 
tition on the world market, we would have to subsidize 
our exports as we already subsidize our shipping. Very 
little imagination is needed to prophesy the results of 
such a policy. We would in fact be the sponsors of a 
worldwide non-dollar trade orbit, which would—wher- 
ever possible—exclude American trade. Who can believe 
that such developments would not interfere with the aims 
of our foreign policy? If we do not want to abandon our 
anti-Communist foreign policy by returning to isola- 
tionism, we simply cannot do any planning for our 
national economy without considering the consequences 


abroad. 


What to Do 


ONE OF THE components of the CEP’s scheduled 

buying of our Gross National Product can stand 
realistic assessment. It is almost superfluous to show the 
impossibility of a steady uninterrupted increase in our 
production by percentage points of the annual Gross 
National Product. The American people do not produce 
dollars or figures but a tremendous variety of goods and 
services, each of which is subject to different changes of 
demand. Even under the most fortunate conditions, we 
cannot expect an automatic replacement of decreased de- 
mand for certain goods by increased demand for others. 
Increased road construction may replace decreased 
military procurement in value, but it will not provide 
equivalent sales for defense industries. 

While steady growth seems impossible in our free- 
enterprise system, we can expect a general growth of 
our economy based on the increased population and ris- 
ing living standards. Nevertheless, we must realize that, 
as the CEP points out, our productive power is in excess 
of that required to feed, clothe, house and transport our 
population. Barring the catastrophe of a new war, it is 
also in excess of our defense needs. 

The quicker the increase in productivity by unforesee- 
able inventions, automation and other labor-saving 
devices, the closer we approach the fantastic possibilities 
of the atomic age, the more we must accept the fact that 
we cannot rely on ever-increasing consumption alone to 
meet the problems created by increased productivity. 

But why should this productive power be, as the CEP 


‘ 


says, “a chronic menace to our well-being”? Why don’t 


we make it the instrument of our “pursuit of happiness”? 
It seems odd that our happiness should be measured j; 
billions of dollars of a Gross National Product. Is fory 
hours a week on the assembly line, plus ten hours of often 
uncomfortable commuting, the best this fabulously rich 
country can offer to the producers of its wealth? Mog 
decidedly not. If we do not become involved in a worl 
catastrophe, we can as a nation afford to work less, 

The answer to our ever-increasing productivity is not 
only more consumption but also more time for consump. 
tion. We can achieve ever-increasing production and con. 
sumption together with ever-increasing leisure—and 
much more leisure than the Joint Committee concedes by 
projecting a 7-per-cent decrease in our working time by 
1965. We must start by recognizing the fact that in peace. 
time we do not necessarily need the full use of our eco- 
nomic capacity. 

As long as we are forced to prepare ourselves for the 
defense of our freedom, our production, of course, mus 
cover the needs of both defense and civilian consumption. 
Our economy must be the willing servant of our defense, 
But defense must not be a pillar of our economy. Ou 
economy must be so organized that we can continue to 
enjoy and raise our living standard, and so strong that it 
can deliver the men and goods needed to win a war. Can 
this be achieved by reducing labor in peacetime? Most 
decidedly, yes. What is more, we would be better pre- 
pared for the switch from a peace to a war economy, 
and vice versa, than we are now. Besides, if we could 
show the world that we do not need large-scale defense 
industries to maintain our prosperity, this would estab. 
lish, far more clearly than “psychological warfare.” our 
sincere will to peace. 

No one can predict how the present international ten- 
sion will develop, but it seems reasonable to assume that. 
for an indefinite period, we shall have to keep about 5 
per cent of our labor force in the armed services. We 
also can assume that the costs of our defense will nol 
vary by more than | or 2 per cent of our Gross National 
Product. 

Right now, producing considerably below our potential 
capacity, we are easily supplying our armed forces with 
a higher percentage of our manhood than the peacetime 
German military establishment demanded in the heyday 
of German nationalism; we are supplying them with all 
the materials they need; and yet, we still have a real 
unemployment of 7-8 per cent of our civilian working 
force. At the same time, the basic industry for military 
procurement, steel, is working at three-quarters of capac: 
ity. Peacetime reduction of working hours, therefore. 
would not endanger our defense now. But if actual mili 
tary danger called for expanding our defense establish 
ment, our economy could, by returning to longer hours. 
spare millions of men for service and produce the needs 
of wartime procurement without appreciably restricting 
civilian consumption. 
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We should, therefore, regard the difference between 
the potential national production at full employment and 
the actual production as our productivity reserve, a most 
important item for our defense in case of war, but not a 
“production deficit” as it is often called. 

This unused productivity reserve consists of unused 
production equipment and unused labor. Unused pro- 
duction equipment should be kept in the best possible 
condition, ready for use; the low break-even point of 
modern industries makes this an achievable task. But 
unused labor musi not mean unemployed labor, as is now 
the case whenever consumption falls short of production. 
The CEP recommends that unemployment be reduced by 
10 per cent, which would be the equivalent of about 5.5 
per cent of our present labor force. Because the labor 
force now grows less quickly than the population (there 
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were less births during the depression years than now), 
the needed reduction of unemployment can be put at 5 
per cent of the labor force. This means that a switch from 
440-hour week to a 38-hour week would solve the prob- 
lem, 

What about the future? Let us assume that the CEP 
isright in considering a yearly increase of 4.2 per cent 
in the Gross National Product to be absolutely necessary 
to keep our labor at full employment for a 40-hour week. 
Ifthe annual increase were only 2.5 per cent, increasing 
tnemployment would result under present conditions. 
But we could cope with unemployment by annually re- 
ducing working time by 1.7 per cent. In other words, we 
‘ould expand our national economy annually by 2.5 per 
‘ent and enjoy practically full employment by annually 
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reducing working hours by less than 40 minutes a week. 
Thus, we could achieve a 35-hour week by 1960. 

I have used these figures only to show that, even 
accepting the CEP’s theory of the necessity of a straight 
steady increase in productivity, we can cope with the 
growth of productivity without following its suggestions. 
But the entire CEP theory is unrealistic in view of the 
ever-changing diversity of our production and of 
demand. Therefore, we must consider afresh the problem 
of keeping our economy healthy even in times of 
recession, and even if and when we sharply reduce 
defense procurement. 

Our primary aim must be to prevent recessions from 
spiraling down to real depressions, by conserving the 
national purchasing power as much as possible without 


creating inflation. The most important aim for the future 








is to make sure that the economic security of the nation 
is not threatened if we cannot consume all it might 
produce at a full-employment level. Wage increases, easy 
money, and increased Government buying cannot by 
themselves do the job without stimulating inflation. 
(Inflation does not solve the problem, but postpones it 
—to the detriment of those consumers who must curtail 
their consumption if their own dollar income does not 
rise.) Who would deny that the last two wage and price 
increases in the steel industry were inflationary? Do they 
help solve the problem of our jobless workers? They 
simply switch a part of the national purchasing power 
from consumers to employed steel workers, while un- 
employed workers, instead of getting jobs, must meet 
higher living costs out of their unemployment insurance. 
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The problems of unemployment, the continuous growth 
of the labor force, and the rapid increase in our produc- 
tivity will be nearer to solution if we stop overestimating 
the advantages of easy money and expanded credit. The 
problem of our actual and potential agricultural and 
industrial production cannot be solved exclusively from 
the monetary side. There must be some controls on pro- 
duction as well. Such controls, of course, are already in 
operation in a random, haphazard way; occasionally, 
working hours are reduced, but for the most part unem- 
ployment is created. A far wiser course would be the 
systematic reduction of working hours if our productiv- 
ity outruns our defense and civilian needs, and a sys- 
tematic increase in working time if these needs (especially 
defense needs) tend to outgrow our production. 

It is hard to suggest concrete figures to implement this 
principle. Nobody can be sure whether the development 
of the world situation will require more or less men and 
arms for defense. Nobody can predict when, to what 
extent, and with what technical, economic and social 
results, atomic energy will play a major role in our 
civilian life. Nor can anyone predict what new inventions 
will influence production and consumption as did the 
motor car, the movie camera and the television set. Only 
one thing is certain: Our productivity will increase fur- 
ther. And, barring the catastrophe of a war, it is ques- 
tionable if we will be able to consume all our potential 
production on a fuil-employment level with present work- 
ing hours. We will continue to face the problem of deter- 
mining how much of our increased productivity can be 
absorbed by increased consumption and how much must 
be kept in reserve for an emergency. And we hope to 
face some day the problem of how much armament 
reduction can be compensated by increased civilian con- 
sumption and how much must be dealt with by reduc- 
tions in labor. 

Obviously there will be controversy on all these ques- 
tions, just as there is now concerning monetary policy. 
To find a common denominator for the different inter- 
ests involved, we shall need an agency similar to the 
Federal Reserve Board. Just as this board evaluates what 
amount of money and credit is best for the varying needs 
of our economy, such a new agency, which might be 
called the Federal Labor Reserve Board, should evalu- 
ate how much actual work is needed for the production 
of all the needs of our growing population at rising 
living standards. 

Just as our major fiscal instrument is the interest rate, 
so the major instrument for dealing with production 
should be the work rate, that is, the weekly working hours 
adequate to provide for the production of all our needs 
and for the full employment of our labor force. But, just 
as there are deviations from the basic interest rate for 
various kinds of credits and debtors, there should be 
deviations from the basic work-week for different sec- 
tors of our economy, since their demands for labor will 
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not change in the same direction at the same time an{ 
to the same extent. On the contrary, the primary aim of 
such a system of dividing available labor among the 
entire national labor force is to protect the national pur. 
chasing power by keeping as many sectors of our na 
tional production as possible going full speed despite 
reduced production in other sectors. Obviously, in some 
industries the primary necessity will be to reduce work 
ing hours so as to keep as many workers at work as pos 
sible. There may still be a surplus of workers in such 
industries who will have to switch to other sectors of ou 
production; to make this possible, it will be necessary to 
reduce working hours in other industries which have 
not suffered from decreased demand. Such procedure 
will be possible only if the following principles ar 
accepted and applied: 

1. The principle of a variable work-week must he 
authoritatively established. 

2. Neither the reduction of working hours nor their 
re-increase up to a work-week of 40 hours (or whatever 
lower standard is established in years to come) should 
alter take-home pay. This would insure the steady pur 
chasing power of both our labor force and the dollar. 

3. As long as there is unemployment, overtime work 
should be prohibited wherever it is possible to employ 
other suitable workers. 

4. Organized labor must, for its own sake, recognize 
the necessity of broad job flexibility. If our trade union: 
regard themselves only as syndicates to advance the 
interests of their own members without considering 
the problems of labor as a whole, we shall be unable to 
meet either the problem of ever-increasing productivity 
or that of returning to a true peace economy. Enlight- 
ened labor leadership must take the lead in preparins 
the necessary geographical and occupational changes it- 
volved in technical progress in different economic sectors 
in changes in demand, and especially in the switch from 
war to peace production. 

5. Labor should recognize that the disappearance 
unemployment on a long-term basis is more importatl 
than short-term wage increases which are wiped out by 
inflation. It is not true that wage increases always favor 
increased consumption and thus create new jobs. I 
not based on the complete absorption of increased pr 
duction, wage increases merely redistribute income: 1 
the long run, because of their inflationary character, i? 
creases of this type decrease the national purchasing 
power. Therefore, labor should recognize as the new 
step in raising its living standards the extension of it 
leisure, rather than another “round” of wage raisé 
which do not increase real purchasing power. Labor! 
purchasing power can be instantly expanded by reduced 
taxation if and when we can safely decrease defense cos 
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6. The consequences of the suggested spreading of jo 


among the whole labor force will, of course, widel! 
differ among different industries as well as between big 
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and small business. Therefore, deviations from the estab- the tendency to increase prices. Such price rises would 
lished work-week, as well as from the general wage have much less influence on living costs than the already 
policy, will be necessary. Such deviations will have to __ traditional rounds of wage increases. But they, too, 
be regulated by business-labor negotiations, preferably should be avoided wherever possible, especially where 
under the auspices of the suggested Federal Labor they might reduce sales. In such cases, occasional devia- 
Reserve Board, which should consist of representatives of tions from the general rule might be necessary, either by 
business, labor, agriculture and consumers, as well as of not reducing working time, by reducing it to a lesser 
Government departments involved (Defense, Labor, degree, or by reducing take-home pay. Regrettable as the 
Commerce, Treasury, Welfare and State). latter would be, it would still be far better, both for labor 
Most of the problems business will have to meet will as a whole and for the nation at large, than the creation 
not result from the suggested changes of the work-week, of unemployment, which is, de facto, the present indus- 
but rather from the circumstances that are the basic trial method of coping with rising costs and decreased 
cause of these suggestions—namely, the transition from sales. If and when reduction of the national working time 
war to peace economy, and ever-increasing productivity is made necessary by the reduction of our armaments, a 
surpassing normal increase in consumption. Barring moderate reduction of take-home pay might be fully 
global war, business simply cannot count on the continu- compensated by tax reductions. 
ous absorption of an ever-increasing potential product on The suggestions of this study are, in fact, nothing more 
a full-employment level at present working hours. Its than an endeavor to show how the historic advance of 
problem, therefore, is to adjust to these facts without economic life since the Industrial Revolution should con- 
seeking refuge in inflation. Insofar as civilian consump- tinue into the future. In the last century and a half, pro- 
tion can replace defense procurement and insofar as duction and consumption have advanced to a degree un- 
consumption can grow without inflation, these sugges- dreamed of by our ancestors; parallel to this develop- 
tions will have no new consequences whatsoever. ment, practically unlimited working time has gradually 
But if and when civilian consumption cannot meet been reduced to our present 40-hour week. The pace of 
these conditions, business will have to cope with two our technical progress is ever accelerating, and we now 
kinds of problems, one technological, the other financial. stand, at the threshold of the atomic age with unfore- 
Reduction of working time will, of course, have to be seeable possibilities. It seems absurd to concentrate now 
effected in full consideration of the special circumstances on how to consume the maximum of our potential pro- 
of each industry involved. Some may consider it best to duction and neglect the fact that we shall need less time 
reduce daily working time. Some might be better off by for production and more time for consumption. 
shortening the work one day a week. For some industries, To cope with the problems ahead of us, we must 
it might be best to stick to the usual work-day and give approach them on a much broader basis than economics 
the workers periodic off-days; for example, if a 38-hour alone. We must start to teach our youth not only how 
work-week is the standard, each worker alternately would to make a living but also how to live, in a life divided 
get an extra day off once a month. Some industries might between decreasing work and increasing leisure. We are 
do better by extending annual vacations. This should not now paying for our fabulous technological advance, not 
be too difficult to settle amicably between labor and only in losses due to inflation but also in increasing 
management. mental illness, juvenile delinquency, and unhappy and 
More difficult are the financial effects of a short- broken homes. We accept light-heartedly the fact that, 
ened work-week with continued full pay. Of course, pay- while our material wealth is reaching ever-growing parts 
ing the same wage for less work will increase production of our population, our spiritual and cultural progress is 
costs in the same way as wage increases. Where such still the privilege of a comparatively small élite. For the 
increases are compensated by increased production (and sake of the healthy development of our democracy, we 
that, let us recall, is the basic situation prompting reduc- must give our working population more time to think and 
tion of hours), no problem should arise. Where reduced to meditate, to consume not only the goods of our farms 
working time does not accompany increased productiv- and industries but also the achievements of our culture 
ity, however, production costs will rise and, with them, and the pleasures of nature. 
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tured and parceled out to Red agents, 
who received instruction in distrib- 
uting it in areas controlled by the 
Nationalists. The embattled Commu- 
nists were hard up: drugs brought 
easy money to swell the party’s cof- 
fers. In their own areas, however, the 
comrades sought to curb opium 
smoking. 

Po I-po, an enterprising “youth 
leader,” was one of the leading oper- 
atives. After his party came to power 
in 1949, Po was elevated to the post 
of Minister of Finance. He immedi- 
ately began to step up the export 
of narcotics; by 1954, the Commu- 
nist regime was grossing an estimated 
$150 million a year from 
is euphemistically 
trade.” 

Today, Government officials super- 


what 
called “special 


vise both drug manufacture and ex- 
port. In the western province of 
Szechuan, for example, the governor 
controls opium production and also 
operates a heroin factory. In south- 
western Yunnan, the business is run 
by the deputy governor and the chief 
of the secret police. In Kwangtung 
Province, poppy planting has trebled 
since 1951. 

The foreign sale of narcotics is 
supervised by the National Trading 
Company of Peking, a state agency. 
Ostensibly private trading companies 
~in China and in foreign cities— 
are used as fronts to handle the mer- 
thandise and collect the receipts. 

The drugs leave China by several 
toutes, Armed caravans travel south 
fom Yunnan through the jungle to 
Burma, whence the stuff finds its 
way to Thailand, Malaya and Indo- 
China. From Canton. it is but a short 
Voyage by rail or ship to British 
Hong Kong or Portuguese Macao: 
and, from these points, heroin is sent 
by plane and ship all over the world. 
Another route is by small smuggling 
boats from Korea and North China 
to Japan. These craft carry narcotics 
® the outboard trip and bring back 
lites, ball bearings. small machine 
tools and other strategic materials 
purchased on the black market. 

Japan has perhaps been victimized 
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more than any other country in 
Asia. “Right after the war,” Com- 
missioner Anslinger has said. “I do 
not think you could have found one 
heroin addict in Japan. Today, on a 
per capita basis, they have more than 
we have.” 

The first definite proof that Japa- 
nese Communist officials were ac- 
tively engaged in the heroin traffic 
came to light in October 1950. Un- 
dercover agents in Tokyo arranged 
to make a purchase from three pros- 
perous Japanese citizens, one of 
whom ran an automobile agency. 
After the heroin was delivered, in a 
restaurant in downtown Tokyo, the 
agents arrested the trio. Two of the 
men, it turned out, were officials of 
the Tokyo Communist party. In the 
jacket of one of them was found the 
business card of Hitoshi Yamamoto. 
chief of the Communist party for the 
island of Kyushu—a high post, for 
it covered seven prefectures. 

One of the Communist traffickers 
confessed that Yamamoto had fur- 
nished them with the drug. He was 
arrested and eventually revealed that 
his source of supply was a North 
Korean Communist. The clandestine 
operation had proceeded for many 
months, with the profits going to the 


support of the Communist party. 

The situation in South Korea has 
been equally serious. A long land 
border with the Communists facili- 
tated smuggling: and. in the dis- 
organized conditions of an invaded 
nation, effective law enforcement has 
been’ difficult. The heroin that flood- 
ed the country has come from both 
China and North Korea, where there 
was a large factory in Pyongyang. 
Its existence was not open to dispute: 
MacArthur’s troops captured it when 
they took the town. 

In one 12-month period, shortly 
before the armistice. 2.400 North 
Korean Communists. usually posing 
as refugees, were seized by police in 
possession of heroin. Among them 
were many girls, 18 to 23, who had 
taken jobs as housemaids or brothel 
inmates and peddled heroin on the 
side. Most of them had attended a 
six-month training course at a North 
Korean school. where they had been 
instructed in Communist ideology 
and underground operations. 

One of the most disturbing aspects 
of the drug traffic in Korea and Ja- 
pan has been the spread of addiction 
among American troops. In January 
1953, 


something of a sensation when he 


Cardinal Spellman created 
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RED CHINA cosnsce 


returned from a trip to the Korean 
front to declare that a “frightfully 
high” percentage of American Gls 
were using narcotics. The Cardinal 
gave no figures, but his words of 
alarm focused attention on _ the 
problem. 

From 1952 through the first quar- 
ter of 1954, a total of 1,613 troops 
were under investigation “for engag- 
ing in narcotics traffic.” Some were 
suspected of peddling, but most of 
using drugs. 


Figures on court- 


martial convictions are naturally 
lower. They show that, from 1951 
through August 1953, 899 men were 
convicted. Any police operation 
reaches only a proportion of offend- 
ers. Thus, it is a fair inference that 
many more than 899 guilty indi- 
viduals escaped detection. 

By 1949, the Bureau of Narcotics 
realized that the Communist smug- 
gling operation had reached these 
shores. During the last three years, 
the influx of Communist heroin has 
reached alarming proportions. It now 
accounts for an unprecedented 
amount of the heroin sold here. 

Narcotics agents have made doz- 
ens of seizures on the West Coast. 
but recently the East Coast has also 
been invaded. Last February, for 
exainple, the SS President Arthur 
docked in Jersey City after coming 
half-way around the world. Most of 
the crew had gone ashore when two 
port-patrol officers decided to frisk 
a seaman whom they saw saunter- 
ing down a gangplank. A cursory 
frisking produced nothing  suspi- 
cious: then they noticed a few flecks 
of powder on one of his shoes. What 
was this? He explained that he was 
a steward and must have spilt some 
flour in the pantry. 

The customs men had him remove 
his foot-gear, and found a rubber 
tube containing a light tan powder 
in each of his outside shoes. One of 
the tubes had sprung a leak. At this 
point, the steward was stripped to 
the skin. 17 containers were found 
around his middle, the bulge being 
disguised under two layers of under- 


wear. All told, the tubes contained 
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20 ounces of heroin—and back in the 
pantry another 31 ounces were 
found. The steward explained that he 
had bought his supply for $1,800 
from a taxi driver in Singapore. Its 
Chinese origin, however, was unmis- 
takable from its appearance and 
chemical composition. 

The first big U.S. case involving 
Communist heroin came in January 
1952. At the Rincin post office in San 
Francisco, customs verifier Myron 
Kahn became curious about a stack 
of 20 old American magazines, each 
separately wrapped, which had ar- 
rived from Hong Kong. He had been 
struck by the fact that the sender 
had overpaid postage on each maga- 
zine, affixing airmail stamps costing 
$10.50 (Hong Kong) or $1.50 
(United States). So Kahn took a 
close look and discovered that in 
each magazine some 25 pages had 
been hollowed out to provide space 
for a glazed paper envelope. And in 
each envelope were three ounces of 
heroin. 

Customs rewrapped the 20 maga- 
zines, and in due course an agent, 
disguised as a postman, delivered 
them to a gray-haired, stoop-shoul- 
dered man at the St. Clair Hotel. 
When he accepted the bundles, he 
was placed under arrest. His name 
was James Carroll, an old narcotics 
offender who had once served time 
in McNeil Island Federal peniten- 
tiary. In the past year, he had re- 
ceived several shipments of maga- 
zines, sent him, he later confessed, 
by one Judah I. Ezra of Hong Kong, 
like Carroll an old alumnus of 
McNeil’. 

Carroll had first begun getting 
similar magazines in 1951; all told, 
he had received 1644 pounds of 
heroin. Carroll was only paid $5 
per magazine. His function was lim- 
ited to turning over the copies to an 
undisclosed Chinese, whom he would 
meet on a street corner or in a bar. 

Carroll was by no means the only 
mail drop. Five months after he was 
knocked off, an alert postal clerk in 
Penryn, California discovered an- 
other cache of heroin in magazines 


sent from Hong Kong to one Fong 
Wing Suey, alias Tommy Gee. He 
and a friend had an elaborate mail 
operation under way, with three 
post-office boxes in different local. 
ties in Placer County. 

Ezra was involved in even bigger 
operations. For a year, up to the 
spring of 1954, he was recruiting sea. 
men to carry heroin from Hong 
Kong to a large group of customers 
in San Francisco. They were whole. 
sale dealers who resold the merchan. 
dise in pound lots to retailers. 

Among their steady customers was 
a quick-witted Chinese who talked 
like a veteran of the narcotics under. 
world—as indeed he was, being an 
agent of the Bureau of Narcotics 
From October 1953 to January 
1954, he purchased five pounds of 
heroin from several dealers, spend. 
ing $27,000 of the Governments 
money. 

The wholesale ring 
around two respectable Chinatown 


centered 


establishments—the Fragrant Flower 
Shop and the China Emporium. Pon 
Wai, the flower merchant. delivered 
his heroin neatly stacked away in 
boxes of flowers. When the Bureau 
of Narcotics swooped down on the 
culprits one quiet April Sunday, 
they cracked one of the biggest drug 
rings ever to operate on the Pacific 
Coast. Eight men were arrested, and 
Judah Ezra, in Hong Kong, was put 
out of business—at least for the 
time being. 

These intermittent victories do not 
make Commissioner Anslinger con 
placent. As long as the Chinese Con: 
munists keep dumping huge quanti: 
ties of drugs on the underworld mar- 
kets, no police effort is going to keep 
the stuff entirely out of the United 
States. Anslinger pins his hope 0 
“pitiless publicity,” pointing out thal 
in the distant past the League o 
Nations cleaned up deplorable situa 
tions in France. Switzerland and 
Turkey by endlessly calling attention 
to the facts. But is Red China likely 
to prove at all responsive to world 
opinion? Its recent performanté 
gives little ground for hope. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


OME OF the opposition to re- 
arming Germany is easy to com- 


prehend. The Soviet Union under- 
standably fears this development— 
more for political than for military 
reasons. Communist fifth columns 
throughout the world, obeying their 
master’s voice, gave opposition to 
German rearmament a high prior- 
ity. The solid bloc of 100 Commu- 
nist votes in the deeply divided 
French National Assembly was the 
principal contributor to the defeat 
of EDC. Fortunately, however, their 
votes are not numerous enough to 
defeat the substitute projects worked 
out in London and Paris two months 
ago. 

It is natural to find anti-American 
neutralists lined up against German 
rearmament, hoping for some deal by 
which the substance of German divi- 
sions would be traded for the shadow 
of Soviet promises of non-aggression. 
One can also understand the psychol- 
ogy of those who have been living in 
a state of arrested intellectual devel- 
opment since the last war, who are 
so intent on fighting the dead Hitler 
that they have no eyes for the im- 
mediate, practical threat of a totali- 
tarian empire that has one-third of 
the world’s population in its grip. 

What is hard to grasp is the rea- 
soning of thosé in Germany and 
Japan who repudiate Communist dic- 
tatorship, who regard themselves as 
liberals, democrats or socialists, and 
who, at the same time, by opposing 
rearmament, shrug off all responsi- 
bility for defending the liberties they 
profess to cherish. I am not thinking 
of absolute pacifists who, on religious 
or philosophical grounds, deny the 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 





The Opposition to 
Rearming Germany 


right to take human life under any 
conditions. Their position is at least 
theoretically consistent, and their 
numbers are extremely small in any 
country. 

What I am thinking of is the much 
larger group that rejects the mainte- 
nance of armed forces as incompati- 
ble with free institutions. Spokesmen 
for this viewpoint, when asked how 
they would defend free institutions 
against Communist force or threat 
of force without military prepara- 
tions, usually take refuge in some 
cloudy generality. Communism, they 
will argue, can be met only by creat- 
ing better living conditions, and 
armaments are an obstacle to this. 
Or they suggest schemes for dis- 
armed neutrality, perhaps under the 
guarantee of the UN. 

When the Korean War was going 
badly, in the winter of 1950-51, I 
received a letter from a Japanese 
friend, a man who was Western- 
educated and entirely out of sym- 
pathy with Communism. In one 
paragraph, he said how disappoint- 
ing it was that the United States was 
meeting defeat; in the next, he ex- 
pressed opposition to Japanese re- 
armament. Had he been indifferent 
to the prospect 
taking over Japan, I could have 
understood his attitude. Since he 
was intelligent enough to know that 
Communist dictatorship would make 
his personal way of life impossible, 


of Communism 


I was simply puzzled. 
It is not surprising to find 
Thomas Mann, who describes him- 


self as “a non-Communist, not an 
anti-Communist,” conducting a per- 


sonal attack on German rearmament 


in the British New Statesman. With 
characteristic oversimplification, he 
writes: “Do Western Germans want 
rearmament? Can they be so blind 
as to wish for war?” 

According to this one-sided view, 
the 175 standing divisions of the Red 
Army and the intensive military de- 
velopment of the Soviet satellites are 
just demonstrations of love of peace. 
But a projected West German army 
of twelve divisions, closely con- 
trolled by an international alliance, 
is a sign of desire for war. 

It is simply not true, on the basis 
of historical experience, that arming 
for national defense, if not abused 
for purposes of militaristic imperi- 
alism, is incompatible with free insti- 
tutions. American and British free- 
dom has never been threatened by 
the armed forces. There are no more 
freedom-loving peoples in Europe 
than the Swiss and the Swedes. but 
every able-bodied Swiss and Swede 
is a trained soldier. 

Incidentally, the example of Switz- 
erland and Sweden confounds the 
advocates of unarmed neutrality. 
Neither Switzerland nor Sweden is 
as tempting a prize to expanding 
Communism as a disarmed Germany 
or Japan. would represent. Neither 
Switzerland nor Sweden has the 
slightest desire to expand. But both 
proceed on the sound assumption 
that the best means of assuring their 
neutrality and their freedom is to be 
prepared to fight to the best of their 
ability if challenged. 

Opponents of rearmament in Ger- 
many and Japan who are sincere 
anti-Communists are in a_ hopeless 
dilemma. How can they expect the 
United States or other foreign coun- 
tries to defend an _ independence 
which they are not prepared to de- 
fend themselves? In the wolves’ 
twentieth 
strewn with the wrecks of small coun- 


world of the century, 
tries which were too weak to resist 
Nazi or Soviet conquest, there is a 
ring of inevitability about an old 
slogan of the Russian Socialist Revo- 
lutionary party: “Only in struggle 
will you gain your right.” 
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EDITORIAL 





Pioneer 


THoucn August Claessens came to the United States 
as a hoy from Switzerland, he was basically a pioneer. 
Not for him were the safe. oft-trodden roads of political 
life. the homey endearments of middle-class security, the 
means and the tests of the popularity contest; his was 
the life of Fabian pamphlets, overnight railroad coaches. 
the batiles handsomely fought and almost invariably lost. 
To those who knew him in the Socialist party, the Social 
Democratic Federation and the Liberal party. the remark- 
able thing about Gus Claessens was that he kept both 
his faith and his sense of humor throughout the long. 
hard years he served reform. Laughing, he blazed a trail: 
loving, he helped thousands face their duty to their 
fellows; leaving. he has made many of us realize how 
much better we have become for knowing him. 


Re-thinking 


THE psychological difference between war and cold 
war has been evident in many ways since the truces in 
Korea and Indo-China. The simple, drastic solutions 
which shooting war commends to a people have receded 
in their appeal, and we are now re-examining many 
problems in all their depth and complexity. The Admin- 
istration’s reported plan for long-term economic aid to 
Asian democracies is certainly one fruitful result of 
the cessation of hostilities and of the belligerent single- 
mindedness hostilities usually entail. Similarly, the 
National Planning Association group which has just 
urged consideration of a long-term policy toward Red 
China could not (or would not) have done so two years 
ago. One can heartily disapprove the NPA’s proposals 
and still feel relieved that they can now be made and 
discussed calmly. Those of us who believe international 
Bolshevism to be a permanent menace to peace and 
democracy should not be dismayed by the new pacific 
temper; for we have a rational case, whose impact will 
be all the more real as it is presented without the spuri- 
ous help of oversimplified blood-slogans. Having learned 
from World War II how transient are the effects of the 
argument from anger. we should not despair that so 
many of our fundamental assumptions are being chal- 
lenged anew: rather. we must embrace opportunities to 


clarify these assumptions in a Jess unanimous atmosphere. 
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One such opportunity has been presented by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in the field commonly known as “national security.” Its 
recent statement, “Strengthening the Basis of National 
Security,” gives evidence that we have surmounted both 
ridiculous extreme positions in this field and arrived on 
the ground of a higher synthesis. The AAAS recommen- 
dations show a judicious balance between concern for 
the preparedness effort and devotion to the principles of 
free inquiry. 

The AAAS starts its examination 
premises: (1) “A security-screening program is made 
(2) “Examinations 


with four basic 


necessary by the peril of the times”: 
of the character of persons likely to be entrusted with 
vital information must go beyond a determination of 
loyalty”: (3) “The security program is for the protec. 
tion of the whole community . . . 
“Security-screening programs 


not the welfare of a 
particular group”: (4) 
are a means to an end rather than an end in themselves. 
. . . [They] are to be considered in terms of their con- 
tribution to the development and maintenance of the 
military, industrial and moral strength which are our 
ultimate protection against effective attack.” 

To the last of these premises the AAAS gives extended 
consideration. In the race for scientific knowledge. it 
says, “security precautions may provide an advantage 
of time, but . . . the basic fact is that there simply are no 
such things as permanent scientific secrets.” If, however. 
the security of the nation as a whole “demands scientific 
superiority. and if superiority cannot be achieved by 
attempts to keep scientific progress secret. then 
clearly the security of the nation requires the most 
favorable circumstances for the advancement of science.” 
Officials charged with making public or keeping secret 
various scientific findings must make a difficult choice 
“between the advantages of classifying a discovery and 
the advantages of giving it to the scientific community. 
. . . Our major effort should be on further progress and 
more advanced application, instead of upon preserving 
the secrecy of the scientific knowledge we already have. 
We cannot possibly keep scientific knowledge secret: but 
we can hope to keep ahead of our potential enemies in 
basic knowledge and in the application of that knowledge. 
. . . When the free flow of basic scientific information is 
stifled, technologic development must inevitably suffer. 
and the greatest loss is to the nation that enjoys the high- 
est state of learning and the most advanced technology. 
. . . Can we afford to have Government service become 
less desirable, to diminish the effectiveness of research 
and development programs, to retard the flow of infor- 
mation to and among our own scientists?” 

The AAAS statement raises many other questions 
along this line, though it attempts to prescribe no hard- 
and-fast rules. They are questions which have required 
frank and open discussion for a long time. Let us hope 
such discussion now ensues. 
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The Howells Revival Begins 


Howells and the Age of Realism. 
By Everett Carter. 
Lippincott. 307 pp. $5.00. 


EVERETT CARTER’S book may be 
one of the signs of the long-delayed 
Howells “boom” that some American 
literary scholars have been hopefully 
predicting. For the last fifty years, 
Howells has been a favorite butt for 
the iconoclasts. Mencken, following 
the lead of Ambrose Bierce, consid- 
ered him an old woman; and Sin- 
clair Lewis, much closer to Howells 
than he ever cared to admit, ungen- 
erously and inaccurately pilloried 
him as the symbol of Victorian 
prudery and gentility. 

In keeping with the American 
practice of denigrating one author 
in order to praise another, Howells 
has been disadvantageously con- 
trasted with his more admired con- 
temporaries. James and Crane and 
Edith Wharton have crowded him 
off the page. He has also suffered 
the penalty of writers who wrote too 
much. Only the extraordinarily in- 
trepid or the abnormally curious 
have dared to read through the more 
than one hundred volumes of fic- 
tion, criticism, autobiography, plays 
and poems that he composed, perhaps 
too effortlessly, during his long and 
useful life. 

Although imbued with the defen- 
sive spirit that seems to animate all 
the champions of Howells, Mr. Car- 
ter does not try very strenuously to 
tehabilitate the latter’s reputation as 
a writer of fiction. He is concerned 
rather with charting Howells’s intel- 
lectual development, demonstrating 
his importance as a literary influence, 
and reporting his crusade against lit- 
frary sentimentality. In dealing with 
the age of realism that followed the 
Civil War, Mr. Carter devotes brief 
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sections to Howells’s friends and 
minions. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, John De Forest, Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain, Edward Eggleston, 
Hamlin Garland, Stephen Crane, 
Frank Norris, Harold Frederick and 
Henry James are introduced at ap- 
propriate moments as the author 
traces Howells’s development from 
romantic devotee of Heine to dedi- 
cated exponent of critical realism. 

These writers, Mr. Carter shows, 
embodied certain Howellsian pre- 
cepts and were encouraged and de- 
fended by him even when some of 
them crossed literary frontiers where 
Howells could not or dared not fol- 
low. Yet, he convincingly denies 
Howells’s alleged timidity. Judged by 
the standards of his day, Howells 
was “advanced,” his heroines un- 
ladylike and his subject-matter too 
grimly realistic for widespread popu- 
lar approval. His novels shocked a 
generation grown accustomed to 
euphemism, and he and his fellow 
realists often succeeded in honestly 
reporting relations between the sexes 
while remaining, in Mr. Carter’s 
words, “within the framework of the 
convictions and symbols of their 
time.” 

Howells, of course, had no ambi- 
tion to discredit the proprieties. Part 
of him must have responded to the 
sentiment expressed in a letter from 
one of his talented disciples, Henry 
B. Fuller: “But psychology has al- 
ways seemed to me a rather unholy 
thing; it seems so unpleasant to rum- 
mage in a nice girl’s mind.” His 
dedication to truth, however, made 
him encourage the subterranean ex- 
plorers whose scruples were not so 


nice. Perhaps it was a recognition 
of Howells’s wider sympathies that 
prompted Crane’s spontaneous trib- 
ute in 1893, when, in a letter to 
Howells, he thanked God “that I can 
have the strongest admiration for 
the work of a man who has been so 
much to me personally, for | can 
imagine the terrors in being indelibly 
indebted to the Chump in Art or 
even the Semi-Chump in Art.” 

The truthful revelation of Ameri- 
can life gained impetus only after 
Howells and his followers, with the 
support of writers and philosophers 
from the Continent, had discredited 
sentimental romanticism. Mr. Car- 
ter’s account of how this philosophy 
of literary realism came into vogue 
is probably the most interesting and 
valuable part of his book. It prepares 
the way for the story of Howells’s 
aroused social consciousness that fol- 
lowed the Haymarket riot and his 
removal to New York. Mr. Carter 
sees A Hazard of New Fortunes as 
the most complete expression of 
Howells’s social and artistic matur- 
ity and gives it the closest and most 
revealing critical examination it has 
ever received. In fact, his under- 
standable enthusiasm for this novel 
leads him to minimize the impor- 
tance of the works that followed and 
preceded it. Mr. Carter could 
have made a better case for some 
of the novels Howells wrote when 
he was not in a Tolstoyan mood. 

Despite his perceptive apprecia- 
tion of Howells as a writer, critic and 
literary ground-breaker, Mr. Carter 
fails to do justice to Howells’s part 
in the fashioning of a distinctive 
American vernacular style, clear and 
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HOWELLS CONTINUED 


unrhetorical, or to his contribution 
to the novel of manners. His convic- 
tion (quoting Mr. Carter) “that the 
future of his generation lay in fic- 
tionalizing its personal experience, in 
immersing itself in the contemporary 
American atmosphere, and _ telling 
what it knew about life from what it 
had seen, heard, smelt, sensed about 
it.” was less an application of posi- 
tivist principles than a carrying-over 
into fiction of what Emerson, Tho- 
Whitman had 
preached and practiced. 
Nor did Howells lack antecedents 
in his attack on sentiment and “ef- 


reau and already 


fectism.” The opening skirmishes 
planned by the editorial staff of the 
Atlantic 
connection with that magazine. But 


occurred before Howells’s 


until Howells few if any American 
writers of fiction had recorded the 
casual acts, the unconscious gestures, 
the unpremeditated things people did 
and said during moments of emo- 
tional stress or embarrassment. We 
take all this for granted now, but 
Howells set a_ high 
standard for the reputable craftsmen 


professional 


who followed. If he lacked the essen- 
tial ingredient of genius, he could 
be. at rare moments, an amusing and 
even brilliant writer with a gift for 
literary portraiture not far below 
that of James and Edith Wharton at 
their best. 

He had his tedious and old-wom- 
moments, but 


what James 


maliciously referred to as his “beau- 


anish 
tifully ingenuous” critical opinions 
and naiveté were balanced by his 
sardonic and often baleful view of 
human behavior. His clear-eyed and 
unsentimental attitude toward the 
middle-class Americans who appear 
and reappear in his human comedy 
{so well described by Mr. Carter) 
Howells 
turned to social reform. His social- 
ism did not help his art. But his 


became less novelistic as 


accomplishments as an. imaginative 
writer are surely large enough to 
make him more than a wholesome 
influence, a champion of justice, a 
dean of American letters. or a pre- 
cursor of better writers. 
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A Lover of Paris 


The Last of the Bohemians. 
By André Beucler. 
Sloane. 237 pp. $3.75. 


LEON-PAUL FARGUE of that 
small group of poets who have two 
distinct modes of expression. They 


was 


are able not only to tell their secrets 
and discoveries through the written 
word, but to make equally successful 
use of the spoken word, of their 
own gestures and inflections across 
the dinner table. I don’t think the 
greatest poets can do this: some of 
their power has to do with their 
being able to discharge their passion 
in only one way: on paper. I remem- 
ber reading somewhere about a 
party at which Rilke was the guest 
of honor. People clustered around 
him when he arrived, and he was 
urged to talk. He began to do so, 
but he had so little gift for express- 
ing himself gracefully 
strangers that, after their first curi- 


before 


osity was sated, his listeners dwin- 
dled away until the greatest poet of 
the century was left standing alone 
in a corner. 

This could never have happened 
to Fargue. Like Oscar Wilde and 
Samuel Johnson, he was a master of 
monologue. He was also beset by 
so great a horror of being alone that 
any human presence. whether a cab 
driver’s or Ravel’s, could evoke his 
imagination, wit and vision as read- 
ily as his poetry. Luckily for him, 
as well as for us, he had a loyal and 
discreet chronicler. 

“I didn’t attempt to enter into the 
conversation,” says André Beucler. 
“It was enough for me to listen, tak- 
ing in every word, and determined 
to write it down as soon as I had 
the chance. For I hadn’t the face to 
bring out my fountain pen and take 
notes then and there.” Thus, the poet 
who lived at the hub of Parisian cul- 
ture for over a quarter of a century 
is preserved as vividly as the poet 
who published verse, and indeed it 
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is quite unnecessary to know the 
latter in order to be charmed by 
the former. 

The secret of this charm lay in a 
shrewd self-regard which presented 
the outer Fargue with brisk respect 
but no pity. The inner Fargue was 
held in severe check. A keen sense 
of theater, which one also finds in 
other French writers, such as Cocteau 
and Colette, always disciplined what- 
ever was lonely, desperate. forlorn, 
whatever would not be entertaining 
and ingratiating, and kept it out of 
sight. 

As he lay dying, Fargue suggested 
running this ad in the personal col- 
umns: “Intellectual of good charac- 
ter with considerable knowledge of 
Paris. a poet in his spare time, would 
like to exchange hemiplegia in first- 
class condition for hay fever or lun- 
bago.” And 
him the notes for this book, he said: 
“T don’t really see the use of it. Once 
I’m dead and done with, I can't 
imagine who’s going to take any 


when Beucler showed 


interest in me. Anyhow, keep it 
small. a little book, a family portrait. 
Say for my work that I made use of 
living matter.” How 
on their death bed, could take so 
their 


many artists, 


unsentimental a _ view of 
stature? 

There has never been a poet who 
did not, at some time, love someone 
with all his heart. This is what turns 
his word play and _ artifice into 
poetry. Loving someone. his whole 
self settles, composes and clears, be- 
coming a medium by which his be: 
loved may be seen as he saw her. 
What Fargue loved most of his life 
was a city, Paris. Colette called him 
“Pamant de la rue,” and what a gal- 
lant, devoted lover he was! His inti- 
mate awareness of Paris was of the 
quality a man only gives to the being 
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he loves most. Nothing she does can 
be uninteresting to him. Asleep, eat- 
ing, yawning, smelling good or bad, 
dressed or unkempt—every aspect, 
every detail is absorbing. And so it 
was with Fargue and his city. He 
loved its food, cats, women, pave- 
ments, chimneys, alleys, everything. 





His own best work sings of this 
love, and, for all the celebrities 
glimpsed in Beucler’s pages, the best 





show Fargue pursuing this same 
courtship. Shortly before he died, 
and after he had lain bedridden and 
in acute pain for many months, his 
doctors suggested an outing. Fargue 
dressed, shaved and 
downstairs to a cab. The only ques- 
tion was whom, of all his hundreds 
he should visit. Gide? 
Picasso? Colette? Segonzac? Coc- 
teau? Valéry? The cab started out, 


was carried 


of friends. 





but, instead of calling on any of these 
illustrious people, Fargue spent the 
entire simply driving 
through his favorite streets, listen- 
ing, inhaling, stopping to speak here 
to a café owner, there to a concierge, 
noting the light, the trees, the awn- 
ings, and coming home at twilight 
so spent with loving that he had to 
be given an injection and put straight 


afternoon 


to bed. 





By Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
Harcourt, Brace. 192 pp. $3.00. 


“Back TO NRA on a World Basis” 
would be a more descriptive title for 
Adolf A. Berle’s Northwestern Uni- 
versity lectures. His book is, to my 
knowledge, the first in the literature 
of cartels in which the “economic 
utopia” seen to be evolving under 
the leadership of philosophically “so- 
phisticated,” “longer-headed” men 
in America and Europe is seriously 
compared with St. Augustine’s City 
of God. Some twenty years ago, 
Berle—together with Gardiner Means 
—published The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property, a hard-headed, 
realistic study of the relative and 
absolute 
over corporate wealth. 


concentration of control 

There is little respect for economic 
evidence in this new volume, al- 
though there are some fresh verbal 
formulations and almost poetic 
flashes of insight. If Berle had read 
Walter Rathenau’s Die Neue Wirt- 
schaft, he might have hesitated be- 
fore offering his readers this weak 
American repetition of the Weimar 
German liberal’s vision of the 
planned utopia to be achieved 
through the idealistic self-denial of 





elf-seeking industrial monopolists. 

Berle is not alone in his neo- 
liberal flirtation with “imperfect” 
competition; David Lilienthal’s Big 
Business: A New Era and J. K. 


Calbraith’s American Capitalism— 


December 20, 1954 


Utopia Through Concentration? 


The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution. Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 


President, Brooklyn College; author, 
“America in a World Economy” and other books 


A Study of Countervailing Power 
were other straws in the wind. We 
are entering a phase of political de- 
velopment in which a_ significant 
number of our neo-liberals are begin- 
ning to think—as Berle does—of the 
modern corporation “as a_ political 
institution” in its own right which 
has been compelled to “assume in 
appreciable part the role of con- 
science carrier of twentieth-century 
American society.” No wonder Mr. 
Berle tells us that the implications of 
his line of thought “have both splen- 
dor and terror.” 

There would be less splendor and 
more terror if Mr. Berle had not 
selected his sketchy evidence in such 
a one-sided manner. He is appar- 
ently familiar with Professor Adel- 
man’s statistical evidence to bolster 
the conclusion that industrial con- 
centration, though great, is not in- 
creasing rapidly, but he rather cava- 
lierly assumes that it is nevertheless 
proceeding with “greater speed than 
Adelman’s figures disclose.” The ab- 
sence of evidence is particularly dis- 
concerting in an author who has a 
hardboiled way of discarding age- 
old economic insights with the flat 
statement that he “knows of no sta- 
tistical computations.” When Mr. 
Berle does know that the statistics 
are against his pet thesis, he simply 
disregards them. When the feudal 


’ implications of some of his 


“status” 
equitable objections against “con- 
tract” law emerge clearly in the proc- 
ess of his own argument, he blandly 
rationalizes the process as evidence 
that “a matrix of equity jurisdiction 
is beginning to appear” and clinches 
the argument by the citation of re- 
spectable feudal examples. 

There was a time when this type 
of medieval implication was the most 
damning accusation a liberal critic 
could make against the most 
recent manifestations of monopoly. 
In Berle, the achievement of such 
aims is put forward as the open and 
cherished objective of the “orderly” 
process by which the entrenched 
monopolists protect their equity in 
the economic and social “status” of 
the time. It may well be that there 
should be some liberal re-thinking 
of the oversimplified nonsense about 
“medieval order” which a_ vulgar 
Marxist and “Manchester” econom- 
ics have agreed to put into our text- 
books. But it is more interesting to 
me that recent conservative writers 
—such as Robert A. Nishet in his 
brilliant The Quest for Community 
or Russell Kirk in his provocative 
A Program for Conservatives—would 
place far less confidence in the cul- 
tural statesmanship of organized in- 
dustry than this liberal author. 

Mr. Berle tells us that the Euro- 
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CONCENTRATION 


CONTINUED 


pean cartel system “was essentially 
an industrial planning system” and 
that when “Europeans” faced “the 
problem of decartelization” they “as- 
as did the British Labor 
party, that the real alternative was 
but 
These statements of fact are as ques- 


sumed, 


not competition socialism.” 
tionable as the general thesis which 
they are cited to support. European 
cartels are industrial planning in the 
sense that an American market or 
patent pool is “industrial planning.” 
Such devices are used to “plan” 
against competition in order to in- 
crease the profits of the insiders. 
English socialist economists have 
long since recognized the achieve- 
ment of “competitive controls” as a 
far more basic objective than mere 
nationalization, and the striking ex- 
ample of economic recovery in West- 
ern Germany is the most effective 
single piece of evidence that can be 
cited against the validity of Mr. 
Berle’s “European” evidence. 


Mr. Berle 


lectures on 


describes his present 
“the twentieth-century 
capitalist revolution” as “nibbling at 
the edges of a vast. dangerous and 
fascinating piece of thinking” along 
which we may plot a course to “an 
evolving economic utopia.” In my 
judgment, Mr. Berle’s book—and the 
corresponding developments in vol- 
umes like those of Lilienthal and 
Galbraith—offers startling proof of 
an intellectual disintegration of 
American “liberalism” which matches 
the crucial fissures that the Eisen- 
hower Administration has made so 
evident in the conservative camp. 
Such evidence of theoretical and 
practical dissolution of established 


ideological positions has been grow- 
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ing in recent years. Mr. Berle’s lec- 
tures make the latent process ex- 
plicit, and they deserve to be widely 
read as evidence of the need for a 
thoroughgoing intellectual reorienta- 
tion in the political field. Mr. Berle 
has not described a “twentieth-cen- 
tury capitalist revolution,” but he 
has abundantly illustrated the total 
sterility of an effort to understand 


twentieth-century experience _ with 
nineteenth-century concepts. Incidep. 
tally, the reader will be rewarded 
by a somewhat discursive but bril. 
liantly formulated series of “asides” 
on some of the fashionable Maryig 
fallacies concerning industrial de. 
velopment, and by a lucid treatment 
of the standards that might be im. 
posed on “loyalty” investigations, 





Huxley’s 


From an Antique Land. 
By Julian Huxley. 
Crown. 310 pp. $6.00. 


In 1948, Julian Huxley traveled 
widely in the Middle East before, 
during and after the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO held that year in 
Beirut. He took copious notes and 
numerous photographs; on arriving 
home, he decided to write about his 
journeys. With a rare modesty, he 
first set to reading about the coun- 
tries he had just visited so as “to 
bring order into my impressions and 
to extend my knowledge.” The travel- 
ing had been rapid, the reading was 
in some instances elementary, but 
the traveler is an alert and culti- 
vated man. His book, while offering 
nothing really new by way of fact or 
evaluation, is still a pleasant and 
refreshing tour. 

As Mr. Huxley says, the traveler 
in the Middle East “finds himself 
traveling in time as well as space. 
between epoch and epoch as well as 
between country and country... . 
The Middle East is a region; but it 
is also and even more an historical 


process.” 


He forgets the historical 
process almost immediately, how- 
ever, and becomes an _ enthusiastic 
tourist having a wonderful time. 
Mr. Huxley’s itinerary took him 
and his wife to or through Jordan. 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Turkey. 
Syria, Lebanon, Egypt and Crete. 
His lively report of first-hand im- 


pressions and adroit interpolation of 


Odyssey 


Reviewed by 
Adrienne Foulke 


subsequent readings acquire added 
flavor by random associations from 
a lifetime of literary wanderings. As 
Huxley recalls approaching Byblos, 
for example, he brings forth refer- 
ences to the doings of such worthies 
as Rameses II, Nebuchadnezzar and 
Napoleon III by the banks of the 
Nahr El Kelb, his own happy dis 
covery of wild cyclamen and narcissi 
blooming (“in November!”’) on the 
hillside, gleanings from 
The Golden Bough, browsings among 
the Greek elegiac poets, snatches of 
the history of paper and alphabets, 
and, by no means least, some excel- 
lent photographs. (His photography 
is uniformly beautiful, and certain 


relevant 


color plates. such as those on Petra, 
are extraordinarily fine.) 

Now and then, Mr. Huxley lapses 
into surprising insularity; very 0c 
casionally, he 
Though he must have met many 
prominent leaders in the countries 
he visited, the most we hear is 4 
discreet or banal anecdote. 
When focusing on the contemporary 


even _ patronizes. 


even 


scene, he is against poverty, illiter- 
acy, fanatical nationalism, Moslem 
theocracy, etc. But, here again, his 
cautious observations keep to the 
safe generalization. Perhaps he felt 
it enough, in one book, to fashion 
a few bridges across time and space 
for his own pleasure. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


HE PROBLEMS of growing up, al- 
Bi complex, are particularly 
acute in this disrupted time of ours. 
marked by two world wars and the 
shadow of a third. In this period, 
Marx has challenged our economic 
life, Freud has undermined our 
ethics, modern education has _re- 
moved external restraints, and the 
adolescent, more on his own than 
ever, feels lonely, desolate, often 
despairing. 

Here, then, is little Teddy Hicks 
in Mrs. Patterson,’ a Negro girl 
growing up on the edge of a small 
town in Kentucky. What can she do, 
as her adolescent yearnings shake 
her shoddy surroundings? She can 
retire into an inner world of dreams 
and picture herself entertaining Mrs. 
Patterson and the Embree sisters. 
social leaders of the white world 
beyond her door, for whom _ her 
mother works and whose hand-me- 
downs are Teddy’s most gorgeous 
garments. Asked what she wants to 
be when she grows up, she cries as 
the first-act curtain falls: “A rich 
white woman.” 

She can also, of course, escape 
her poor environment by running 
out of it. Next-door Willie has been 
to Chicago; the life he pictures there 
has all the gleam and glamour of a 
will-o’-the-wisp. The lure of adven- 
lure, the call of the wide world of 
jingle and jazz, exercises an almost 
irresistible appeal on the restless 


— 


FP na Patterson. By Charles Sebree and Greer 
johnson Directed by Guthrie MeClintic. Presented 
’, Leonard Sillman. At the National Theater. 
he Bad Seed. By Maxwell Andersen, From the 
ey by William March. Directed by Reginald 
m. Presented by the Playwrights’ Company. 
At the 46th Street Theater. 


December 20, 1954 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Two Little Girls 
Grow Up 


youngster, so that it is only a (dra- 
maturgically arranged) accident that 
keeps Teddy from hopping a boxcar 
to realms unknown. 

There is a third possibility, the 
hard way. She can stay, face the 
reality, and fight to make it worth- 
while. Every child has these three 
avenues of advance into the future. 

In the play, Teddy’s sensitive na- 
ture responds to her mother’s love 
and reaches out to meet her mother’s 
groping. Teddy takes Mrs. Patter- 
son’s old silken gown, for a shroud, 
to her dying neighbor, and squares 
her shoulders to meet the problems 
of her world. 

If this tender and sympathetic 
play had received proper direction, 
its quality would have been greatly 
enhanced. Eartha Kitt as young 
Teddy is a delight to watch: Ruth 
Attaway as her mother is warm and 
welcome. But the talent of Avon 
Long is unhappily frittered away in 
the tasteless cavorting and ugly cos- 
tuming that mar the fantasy scenes: 
much of the sensitivity slips away 
in what otherwise might have been 
a prize play. 

Sweet, polite, angel-face Rhoda 
Penmark, in The Bad Seed,’ is only 
9; but she is more to be feared 
than an atom bomb, because she is 
(the play assures us) the incarna- 
tion of the coldblooded, amoral, con- 
scienceless spirit that will set off a 
cobalt-fission charge as noncha- 
lantly as a prostitute will put fresh 
rouge on her practiced lips. In three 
generations bred to violence, inured 
to mass massacre, taking crime neat 
in the horror “comics” and the 


neighborhood park, the next muta- 
tion, of course, is to have children 
not bred but born to murder. Rhoda 
is one of these; murder is in her 
genes. Before the play opens, she has 
pushed an old woman down the 
stairs, to inherit a promised bauble. 
During the course of the play, to 
secure a penmanship medal a little 
boy has had the effrontery to win 
when she competed, she pushes him 
off a dock and pounds his clutching 
hands as he tries to climb back; then, 
to quiet a moronic servant who sus- 
pects her of the drowning, she burns 
the man on his straw mattress in the 
garage. The chills crawl up your 
spine and guarantee many a sleep- 
less night. 

While again mother and daugh- 
ter—Nancy Kelly and little Patty 
McCormack—are superb, it cannot 
be said that playwright Maxwell 
Anderson has added much to this 
story, originally a novel by William 
March. He takes a long time to 
move into it, with chatty but neither 
humorous nor profound digressions 
on “larvative” homosexuality and 
incipient incest; his exits and en- 
trances are awkward; the final shock 
of irony is thrust on us by a drama- 
turgic trick. The play, in truth, has 
little final value save its shock. There 
is no sense of dramatic justice, or 
any exaltation from a staunch stand 
against overwhelming forces; there 
is merely the irony of a trick of 
fate that wipes out the good and 
leaves the stage to smirking evil. 

The Bad Seed thus offers a fourth 
path to our lonely or desperate 
youth: Destroy what blocks your way 
to immediate sensation. With the 
odds against the right choice thus 
three to one—assuming, which is 
not so, that the strait road is as 
alluring as the primrose paths—what 
wonder that our juvenile-delinquency 
problems have multiplied, that one 
in ten of our children will need insti- 
tutional mental care! And the more 
credit to Mrs. Patterson for giving 
dramatic truth and power to its pic- 
ture of a girl tempted, yet making 
the proper choice. 
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British MP Lauds ‘New Leader’ 
For Excellent Foreign Coverage 


I regard THE New LEADER as one of the most 
useful and best informed papers on foreign 
affairs that is in existence anywhere, and I look 
forward with eager anticipation to receiving it. 
London Cuarves R. Hopson, MP 


Portrait of Mendés-France 
Provokes Lively Controversy 


The general enthusiasm generated by French 
Premier Mendés-France during his recent visit 
to the United States seems to have overwhelmed 
Anatole Shub, whose “Meeting Mendés-France” 
[THe New Leaper, December 6] can only be 
described as a panegyric. This is surprising in 
a journal which on the whole has been con- 
sistently and rather clearly anti-Communist. 

Despite Mr. Shub’s ardor, it is quite possible 
that he is ignorant of certain facts concerning 
Mendés-France and his closest associates. With- 
out extended comment, may I pose a _ few 
questions: 

1. Does Mr. Shub know that Mendés-France 
was one of the few members of the National 
Assembly who deliberately abstained from vot- 
ing on the North Atlantic Treaty? 

2. Does Mr. Shub know that Francois Mitter- 
and, Mendés-France’s Minister of the Interior, 
was once a member of the fascist Cagoulards 
and a consistent writer for such left-wing publi- 
cations as Combat and France-Observateur? 

3. Does Mr. Shub know that Mendés-France’s 
closest associates, namely Georges Boris, Simon 
Nora and Léonie Georges-Picot, have been 
identified as crypto-Communists and worse by 
knowledgeable anti-Communists in Paris, publi- 
cation of whose names might prove dangerous 
to them in the current political atmosphere 
here? 

4. Is Mr. Shub aware of the real reasons for 
the dismissal of Jean Baylot, the former anti- 
Communist Chief of Police? 

Whatever Mendés-France may have said or 
done here to charm the American people, the 
basic facts about the people close to him have 
not changed the least bit. He has done nothing 
to disavow his record, which has been one 
either of collaboration with the Communists—as 
during the Popular Front period—or of playing 
their game by destroying EDC (when it might 
have been better to go down to defeat in glory 
and with honor). 


New York City CLiFFoRD ForsTER 


My article was not intended as a panegyric 
to Mendés-France. Rather than give this com- 
plicated individual good and bad marks ac- 
cording to the latest swings of the policy 
pendulum, I tried to present the man pris- 





matically, in his own terms. The fact that Mr, 
Forster, apart from his remarks on my “ignor. 
ance,” does not challenge a single statement 
in the article itself persuades me that I was 
fairly successful in this attempt. 

Mr. Forster’s rhetorical questions are not s 
much misleading as they are irrelevant. For 
example, the details of Mendés-France’s ab. 
stention from the NATO vote are complex and 
debatable; but, if he is to be condemned 
unreservedly for it, how do we rate the late 
Senator Taft, who led the Senate fight against 
the same treaty? Francois Mitterand is alleged 
to have been a Cagoulard and a contributor to 
“left-wing” publications; what are we to think 
of Preuves, organ of the French Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, which printed his lead article 
on Tunisia last spring? Mendés-France’s “col- 
laboration with the Communists . . . during the 
Popular Front period” is less noteworthy than 
that of Léon Blum, who invited Mendés-France 
into his Popular Front cabinet. 

One can go on and on in this fashion, proving 
exactly nothing except the absurdity of the 
keyhole method in serious political analysis. | 
have seen “better” cases made against President 
Eisenhower in certain “anti-Communist” periodi- 
cals, “publication of whose names might prove 
dangerous in the current political atmosphere.” 

Tue New LEADER as a magazine has attempted 
to approach the policies ef Mendés-France with 
an open mind. In the same issue that carried 
my article, Irving Brown reported the opposition 
of certain French union officials to Mendes 
France’s labor program. In previous issues, 
various of his steps have been praised and 
attacked by various contributors. My personal 
impressions were amply reflected in my article, 
to which I refer the still-curious reader. 

ANATOLE SHUB 


Anatole Shub’s candid word-portrait of Premier 
Mendés-France should be read, understood and 
appreciated by everyone who has the welfare 
of France at heart. 


Chicago Leon ARNOLD MULLER 


Cites Sumner Welles’s Views 
In Support of Rostow Thesis 


In connection with Eugene V. Rostow’s article, 
“Ike’s Foreign Policy” [THe New Leaner, No- 
vember 22], David J. Dallin writes in your 
December 6 letters column that Mr. Rostow 
placed the blame for World War II on “the 
pro-German Anglo-American foreign policy car 
ried through in the Twenties and early Thirties.” 
Mr. Dallin then says: “Except in the Soviet 
and Communist press, I have nowhere seen this 
anti-Western thesis.” 

To speak the truth is not necessarily to b 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


anti-Western. If Mr. Dallin does not know of 
any reliable source supporting Professor Ros- 
tow’s thesis, let him consult Sumner Welles’s 
hook, Seven Decisions That Shaped History. 
This is what Mr. Welles writes: 

“We are told that the Germans of Western 
Europe are today war-weary and disheartened. 
During the years of the Weimar Republic, both 
Great Britain and the United States also be- 
lieved the German people to be war-weary and 
disheartened. Over the same French opposition 
that we see today, Great Britain then not only 
permitted, but actually connived at, German 
rearmament. We Americans poured hundreds of 
millions of dollars into Germany in the form 
of loans. It was those policies which were di- 
rectly responsible for the Second World War. 

“After 1933, both the British and ourselves 
soon discovered that the German people whom 
we had thought disheartened and war-weary had 
very quickly indeed become a great, regimented 
military force bent once more upon a course 
of aggression and of world domination. German 
rearmament today, before the German people 
have shown any. change of heart, before any 
adequate safeguards have been set up to control 
Germany’s capacity to make war, and at the 
precise moment when a rearmed Germany may 
well become an asset, rather than an obstacle, 
to Soviet expansion, seems to me, I must con- 
fess, an exact repetition of the fatal blunder 
which England and America committed a scant 
thirty years ago.” 

New York City Wittram Hoimes 
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A Talked-about Motion Picture Brings You 
Three Talked-about Performances! 
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Produced by WILLIAM PERLBERG + Written for the Screen and Directed by GEORGE saATON 
From the play by Clifford Odets - A Paramount Picture 
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Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center “s 


“DEEP IN MY HEART" 

in Glorious COLOR starring 
JOSE FERRER - MERLE OBERON - HELEN TRAUBEL and Guest stare 
WALTER PIDGEON - PAUL HENREID - ROSEMARY CLOONEY - GENE 
& FRED KELLY - JANE POWELL - VIC DAMONE - ANN MILLER 
cYD CHARISSE « TONY MARTIN 


M-G-M Picture 
and THE MUSIC WALL'S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
“The Rativitp” —Fer-tamed Yuletide pageant. 


“King & ritigle”—merry holiday spectacle produced by Leonidoff with theRockettes, 
— de Ballet, Choral pga and — Orchestra directed si eee — 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- FABIANS EOX FLATBUSH TR 5 


ganizations are requested when plan- YN AT NEVINS 9350 
ning theater parties to do so through BK On our Giant Panoramic Sereen! 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of THE Judy Holiday in 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. “PHFFFT" 


Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE New ” en... a 
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Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 

















PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—-FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are returnable 
upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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(). When is a smile a safety emblem? 


A. When it is worn behind 
the wheel of an automobile 
by a person courteous enough 
to do unto others as he 


would like others to do unto him. 


Be Careful... the life you save may be your ow! 


A public service message prepared by The 
Advertising Council in cooperation with the 
People's Educational Camp Society, Inc. 








